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“ We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 


and confidence to truth.”——Dr. Jounson. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Essay ON THE GENIUS AND Wnarit- 
InGs OF WIELAND. 


[ Continued from Vol. xiv. p. 468.] 


genre a young Athenian of 
condition, having squandered his 
fortune in prodigality, found himself 
deserted by those whom he had 
esteemed his friends ; and he adopted 
a resolution, natural enough for one 
in his situation, to flee that world b 
whom he had been so unkindly used. 
Having found out a spot for his abode, 
wild enough to be in unison with his 
gloomy thoughts, he had leisure to 
Mmoralize after the manner of King 
Solomon, in a state of mind easy to 
be conceived, but by no means to be 
envied. The poet thus describes it: 


Ermidet wirft er sich auf einen Rasen nie- 
der, 

Sieht ungeriihrt die reizende natur, 

So schon in ihrer einfalt—hort die lieder 

Der Nachtigall, doch mit den Ohbren nur; 

Jhr zartlicher Gesang sagt seinem Herzen 
nichts, 

Den ihn beraubt des Grams umschattendes 
Gefieder 

Des innern Olirs, des geistigen Gesichts. 


TRaNstation —He threw himself down, 
exhausted, on a green bank, and saw, un- 
moved, around him the charms of nature 
so lovely in her simplicity—heard the song 
of the nightingale, but with the ear alone; 
her tender strain spoke nothing to his 
heart, for sorrow with brooding wing had 
tobbed him of the inward ear and mental 
sight. 


After many a confliction in his mind 
on his situation, and the course to be 
pursued by him, he resolved to be- 
come a stoic, The struggle between 
heroism and philosophy is thus finely 
described bythe poet, who, in the 


conclusion, had eyidently Lucretius 
in his ‘eye; 


Zwar ist es schon, auf lorbeernvollen baha 

Zum rang der Gottlichen, die in der nach- 
welt leben, 

Zu einem platz im sternem plan 

Und in Plutarch sich zu erheben ; 

Schon sich der tragen ruh entziehn, 

Gefahren suchen, niehmals fliehn, 

Auf edle Abentheuer ziehn 

Und die gerochne welt mit riesenblute fiar- 


ben; 
* * « * * e 
Siiss ists, und ehrenvoll, fiirs vaterland zu 
sterben, 


Doch, auch die weisheit kann unsterblich- 
keit erwerben. 

Wie prichtig klingt’s, den fesselfreyen 
geist 

Im reinen quell des lichts von scineim 
flecken waschen, 

Die wahrheit, die sich sonst nie ohne 
Schleyer weisst, 

(Nie, oder Gétteru nur) entkleidet iiber- 
raschen, 

Der Schopfung grundriss iiberschen, 

Der spheeren mystischen verworrnen Tanz 
verstehn, men, 

Vermuthungen auf stolze Schliisse thiir- 

Und Titans séhnen gleich die Geisterwelt 
erstirmen— 

Wie glorreich! welche lust!—Nennt im- 
mer den begliickt 

Und frey und gross, den mann, der nie ge- 
zittert, 

Den der Trompete Ruf zur wilden Schlacht 
entziickt, 

Der liachelnd sieht, was Mensehen sonst 
erschiittert, 

Und selbst den Tod, der ihn mit Lorbeern 
schmiickt, 

Wie eine Braut an seinen Busen driickt; 

Noch gréser, glucklicher ist der mit recht 
zu nennen, 

Den, von Minervens schild bedeckt, 

Kein nachtliches phantom, kein aberglaube 
schreckt ; 

Den flammen, die auf leinwand brennen, 

Und Styx und Acheron nicht blasser ma- 
chen kénnen ; 

Der ohne furclit cometen brénnen sieht, 

ie hohern geister nicht mit taschenspiel 
bemiuht, . 
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Und weil kein wahn die augen ihm ver- 
bindet, 

Stets die natur sich gleich, stets regelmassig 
findet. 
. . 

TRANSLATION —Beautiful it is to rise 
in the laurelled career to the rank of the 
godlike, who live in posterity, toa place 
among the stars, and to be enrolled in Plu- 
tarch; beautiful to burst from lazy indo- 
lence, to look danger in the face unappalled, 
to roam in quest of high adventures, and 
with giant-blood to purple the world...... 
It is sweet and honourable to die for our 
country, But wisdom can also gain im- 
mortality. How glorious to wash the no 
longer fettered mind from her stains in the 
pure fountain of light ; to surprize truth un- 
robed, who never, or to gods alone, is wont 
to appear unveiled; to understand the com- 
plicated mysterious dance of the spheres; 
to raise up conjecture on proud conclusion; 
and, like the sons of Titan, to storm the 
world of spirits Name him happy, and 
free, and great, the man who never trem- 
bled, whom the trumpet kindles to the 
madding combat, who smiling looks on 
danger, and who even presses the death 
that decks him with laurels as a bride to 
his bosom. Greater yet and happier must 
he be deemed, whom, covered by Minerva’s 
shield, no nightly phantom, no superstition 
appals; whose countenance the flames that 
burn on canvass, and Styx and Acheron, 
cannot blench; who, fearless, sees comets 
burn; lends nut to higher spirits unworthy 
aims, and whose eyes, bound by no error, 
see nature always alike and always uniform. 


He was roused from reflections like 
these, in which he was plunged, by the 
sudden appearance of Musarion, his 
former mistress, whom he had con- 
cluded, from some imagined coquet- 
ries, to be false to him, though she 
bore him, in reality, the purest affec- 
tion :— 

Was hilft entschlossenheit ? 

Im augenblick, da man sein herz Minerven 
weyht, 

Koémmt Venus selbst zur ungeleghen zeit. 

Zwar Venus war es nicht; doch hatte 

Die Schone, welche kam, vielleicht sich 
vor der wetie, 

So Pallas einst verlohr, nicht schs gescheut ; 

Schén, wenn der Sclilever nur iis schwar- 
zes aug entdeckie, 

Noch schéuer, wenn ihr nichts bedeckte, 

Gefallend, wenn sie schwieg, bezaubernd, 
wenn sie sprach, 

Dann hatt? ihr witz adch wangen chne 
rosen 

Beliebt genracht; ein witz, dems nie an 
reiz gebrach, 


@u stecken, oder iiebzukosen 
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Gleich aufgelegt, doch lichelnd, wenn er 
stach, . 
Und ohne gift. Nie nahe man die Musen 
Und Grazien in einem schoénern bund, 
Nie scherzte die vernunft aus emem sché- 
nern mund, 
Und amor nie um einen schénern busen., 
So war, die ihm erschien, so war Musarion. 
TRANSLATION.—Yet what avails resolu- 
tion? In the moment he dedicated his 
heart to Minerva, in a moment so unsuit- 
able Venus appears. True it was not 
Venus herself; but the fair one who did 
appear would not have shrunk from the 
contest which Pallas formerly lost; beauti- 
ful when the veil disclosed only her black 
eye, more beautiful yet when it concealed 
nothing; amiable when silent, charming 
when she opened her lips; for then would 
her wit have given to cheeks without roses 
the bloem of love; a wit that never wanted 
grace, biting and caressing by turns, yet 
smiling when it stung, and venomless.— 
Never were the Muses and Graces seen in 
more beautiful union, never did reason 
rally from a prettier mouth, or love sport 
around a more voluptuous bosom. Such 
was she who now approached—such was 
Musarion. 


She had formed the resolution of 
reclaiming him from his dismal situa- 
tion, and having, though with diffi- 
culty, conquered his silence, a good 
deal of altercation, naturally enough 
for lovers so circumstanced, took 
place, in which.the lady, among 
other things, took strong exception 
to his beard. She rallies him for his 
want of equanimity. 

Fin sclave tragt die farbe seines gliickes, 

Kein edles herz; im schauspiel summen 
sich 

Die fléten nach dem ton des stiickes ; 

Allein ein weiser mann denkt niemals wei- 
nertich, 

Wie? Phanias? Die farbe deiner seelen 

Ist nur der wiederschein der dinge uw dich 
her? 


Und dir die frohlichkeit, des lebens reitz, 


zu stchten, 
Braucht’s nur ein widrig ungefehr? 
Was thoren uns missgounen. 
Beweisst nicht stets, wie sehr man gtiick- 
hiek sey. 
Das wahre gluck, daseigenthum der weisen, 
Stehit fest, indess fortunens kugel rollt. 
Dem reichen muss die pracht, die ihm der 
Indus zoilt, 
Erst, das er giucklich sey, beweisen 5 
Der weise fiihit, er ist’s. Ihm schenecken 
schechte speisen, 
Aus weissem thou so gut, als aus getrieb- 
nem gold, 
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Wenn um ihn her die muntern lammen 
springen, : : 

Indem er sorgenfrey in eignem schatten 
sitzt. 3 ; 

Und zephyrn, untermischt mit bunten 
schmetterlingen, 


Gemiabter wiesen duft ihm frisch entgegen 
bringen, ; 

Die vigel um ihn her aus tausend zweigen 
singen, 

Und alles, was er sieht, zugleich ergotzt 
und nutzt: 

Wie leicht vergisst er da, er, da so viel be- 
sitat, 

Dass sich sein landhaus nicht auf marmor 
saulen stutzt, 

Nicht sclaven ohne zahl in seinem vorhof 
larmen, 

Und dass um seinen tisch, statt gnathons, 
wespen schwarmen. 


TRANSLATION —A slave bears the com- 
plexion of his fortune; no noble heart. 
On the stage the flutes follow the tone of 
the piece; but a wise man never thinks 
dejectedly. How, Phanias! is the com- 
plection of thy soul only the reflection of 
the objects around thee? And shall an un- 
toward accident rob thee of gladness, the 
charm of life? What fools envy us, proves 
not always the measure of our happiness. 
True happiness, the property of the wise, 
remains unshaken while the ball of fortune 
tollson. To the rich the wealth of Indus 
must prove that he is happy; but the wise 
man feels that he is, and eats the poorest 
food with the same relish from an earthen 
vessel as the rich from the purest gold.— 
While carelessly reclining in the shade, the 
frolicksome lambs gambo! around him, ze- 
phyrs and gaudy butterflies salute him with 
the fragrance of new-mown meadows, the 
birds carol from a thousand branches, and 
every object ministers to his comfort or de- 
light. How soon does he forget who pos- 
sesses such treasures, that marble columns 
support not his villa, that his court resounds 
not with the clamour of countless slaves, 
and that Wesps instead of Gnathons swarm 
around his table, 


_ The tone of Phanias’s mind, at this 
time, may be discovered from the fol- 
lowing lines among those uttered by 
him in answer to Musarion: 


+e+eee In unsrer eignen brust, 

Da, oder nirgends, fliesst die quelle wahren 

lust, 

Der freuden, welche nie yersiegen, 

Des zustands daurender vergniigen, 

Den nichts yon aussen stért.—Wie elend 
“hatte mich 

Ein wechsel, der mir alles raubte 

Wodurch ich mich vor diesem glucklich 

glaubte, 
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Fortunens ganzer kram—wie elend hiatt* 
er mich 


Gemacht, wenn mir aus ihrer lichten 


spheere 
Die weisheit nicht zu hilf’ gekommen wire, 
Die aus den wolken mir die arme reicht, zu 
sich 
Hinauf mich zieht, und mich dahin verset- 


zet, 

Wo ihre lieblinge, frey von begier und 
wahn, 

Von keinér lust gereitzt, von keinem 
schmerz verletzet, 

Sich den oly mpiern und ihrer woune nahn, 


TRANSLATION —In our own breast, or 
no where, fows the fountain of true de- 
light, of the joys which never dry up, of 
the lasting pleasure of our condition, which 
nothing from without can disturb. How 
poor would the change have made me that 
robbed me of all that distinguished me in 
the eyes of the world. How poer would 
the bitter cup of fortune have made, had 
not Wisdom, from her aeral mausions, 
come to my aid, stretched out her hand 
from the clouds, drew me towards her, and 
placed me among her favourites, who, free 
from desire and error, and beyond the reach 
of pleasure and of pain, enjoy the felicity 
of the immortals, 


As some time was necessary for the 
accomplishment of her purpose, she 
obtained, though with difficulty, hos- 
pitality in his hut, where he had as- 
sociated with him Cleanthus, a stoic, 
and Theophron, a Pythagorean. The 
progress of his reviving love is thus 
described :— 


Allmahlich zeigte sich, dass ihre reitze nock 

Nicht alle macht auf ihn verloren hatten. 

Der ausgetriebene amor kroch 

So leise, wie ein west auf blumenspitzea, 

Aus ihren augen in sein herz. 

Des gottes ankunit zeigt ein fliegendes er- 
hitzen 

Der blassen wang, ein wollustvoller schmerz 

Und thranen an, die wider seinen willen 

In runden tropfen ihm die augewinkel fil- 
Jen. 

Er meynt, er athme nur, und seufzt; starrt 
unverwandt, 

Indess sie schwatzt und scherzt, sie an, als 
ob er hore, 

Und hort doch nichts, drickt ihr die runde 
hand, 

Und denkt, indem durchs steigende gewand 

Die volle brust sich blaht, ob diese halhe 
spharer 

Den Pythagorischen nicht vorzuzichen 
waere? 


TRANSLATION.—By degrees it appeared 
that her charms had pot yet lost all their 
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power over him. Expeiled love crept, as 
soft as the west wind over a bank of flowers, 
from her eyes to his heart. A flying heat 
ever his pale cheek, a delicious smart, and 
tears that, without the will’s consent, stood 
in round drops in his eyes, proclaimed the 
approach of the deity. fie thought he 
breathed, a sigh escaped him: his looks 
were rivetted on her, while she prattled and 
jested as if he listened, though he heard 
her not, but pressed her polished hand; 
and, as her full breast heaved under the 
yielding folds, he was considering if these 
half-spheres were not to be preferred to the 
Pythagorean. 


As neither his situation nor his as- 
sociates were at all to her taste, she 
wished to detach him from both; and 
the position in which the philosophers 
were surprised, was rather favourable 
to her designs. In a struggle for the 
honour of philosophy, Cleanthus, the 
more robust of the two, had got 
mounted on his rival’s breast, who lay 
writhing under him. The first con- 
fusion over, by artful ironical praise, 
she leads them, imperceptibly, to dis- 

lay themselves in a light to which 

hanias had been hitherto a stranger. 
The effect of this praise is thus de- 
scribed : 


So sprach sie; und mit ohren und mit 
augen 

Verschlingt das weise paar, was unsre Muse 
spricht: 

Begier'yger kann die welke rose nicht 

Den abendthau aus zephyrs lippen saugen. 

Zusehens schwellen sie ven selbst bewuss- 
tem werth; . 

Nicht, das ein fremdes lob sie dessen erst 
belehrt ; 

Nur hort man stets mit woh! gefallen 

, Aus andrer mund das urtheil wiederhallen 

W emit uns innerlich die eitelkeit beehrt. 

fin philosoph bleibt doch uns andern allen 

Im grunde gleich; war’ er so stoisch als ein 
stein, 

Und hatte nichts die ehr’ ihm zu gefallen, 

Er selbst gef allt sich doch! Schmaucht ihm 
mit weyrauch ein, 

Und seyd gewiss, er wird erkenntlich seyn. 


TRANSLATION.—So spoke she; and 
with greedy ears and eyes swallowed our 
sage pair what the muse relates; keener 
cannot the withered rose suck the evening 
dew from the lips of the zephyrs. They 


visibly swelled with conscious worth; not 
that of this another’s praise first convinced 
them, but that we always, with pleasure, 
hear echoed from our neighbour’s mouth 
the sentence which our own vanity inward- 
A philoso- 


by pronounces our favour. 
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pher remains at bottom like the rest of us: 
were he'stoical asa stone, and should nothing 
have the honour to please him, he pleases 
himself: puff him with incense, and be 
sure he will be grateful. 


They are led to unfold the doc. 
trines of their different sects. The 
following may serve as a specimen: 


Cleanth bewies bereits, der weise nur sey 
gross 

Und gliicklich wie ein Gott; stets frey, nie 
unterthanig, 

Ein Crésus, ein Adon, und zehnmal mehr 
ein kénig 

Auf faulem stroh, als Don Esplandian 

Auf diamantvem thron. Das gieng nock 
endlich an, 

Allein der mann fuhr fort; die tugend ganz 
alleine 

Sey wahres gut, und nichts von allem dem 

Was unsern sinnen reitzend scheine, 

Sey wiinsehenswiirdigekurz, die wuth 
fur sein system 

Gieng weit genug, dass er ganz trotzig, ohne 
réthe, 

Behauptete: wenn gleich in Cypriens figur 

Die wollust selbst leibhaftig vor ihn trate, 

Schén, wie die Gettin sich dem sohn der 
Myrrha nur 

Beyn mondschein sehen liess—und dies¢ 
Venus béte 

Auf seinem stroh ihm ihre schéne brust 

Zum pfilben an—das viel gesagt ist—se 
verschmiahte 

Ner weise sie—und hier wars, wo die lust 

Des widerspruchs Theophion sich nicht 
langer 

Versagen kann; ein mann von krausem 
schwarzem bart 

Und kleinem aug voll glut; kein schlimmer 
sanger 

Und Citharist, dabey ein grillenfanger 

So gut als jener, nur von einer andern art—- 

Das geht zu weit, fiel er Cleanthen in die 
rede, 

Zum mindsten fiihrt es leicht zu missver- 
stand. 

Nicht, dass ich hier das wort der wollust 
rede 

Im grébern sinn! Die ist unleiigbar eitel 
tand ns 

Und schaum und dunst, ein kinderspiel fur 
blode 

Unreife seelen, die mit ihren fliiigeln noch 

Zu tief im schlamm des stoffes stecken. 

Doch, soll? uns nicht die nectartraube 
schmecken, 

Weil ein insect auf ihrem purpur kroch? 

Der missbrauch soll nicht unser urtheil 
leiten 

Alt ist der spruch zu felten sein gebrauch ! 

Saugt nicht auf gleichem rosen strauch 

Die raupe gift, die biene sussigkeitwn: 
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Begeistert wie ein Corybant, 
Und von Musarion die augen unverwandt 
Fieng herr Theophion itzt, in dichterischen 
ténen 
Vom ersten wesentlichen schonen 
Zu schwarmen an: wie alles, was wir sehn, 
Und durch der sinne dienst mit unsrer 
seele gatten, 
Von dem, was idealisch—schén 
Und gottlich ist, nur wesenlose schatten, 
Nur bilder sind; wie wenh in stiller fluth, 
Von biischen eigefasst, sich sommer wolken 
mahlen 
Von...cceee 


TraxstaTion —Cleanthus demonstra- 
ted.—The sage only is great and happy as 
a God, always free, never subject, a Croesus, 
an Adonis, and ten times more a’ king on 
foul straw than Esplandian on his diamond 
throne. All this was received. He conti- 
nued —Virtue is alone the true good, and 
nothing of what appears alluring to the 
senses is desirable. In short, the rage for 
his system went so far, that he obstinately 
and unblushingly asserted, that even weie 
pleasure herself to appear arrayed in the 
figure of Cypris, levely as when by moon- 
light she stood displayed to the wondering 
eyes of the son of Myrrha. And should 
she offer him, on his straw, her voluptuous 
breast for a pillow—which is saying a great 
deal—the sage would spurn her. But here 
Theophron could no longer deny himseli 
the pleasure of opposition; a man witha 
black and curly beard, and smali eye full 
of fire; a tolerable surger and cytharist, 
but equally a visionary with the other, 
though of a different kind. You go tuo 
far, said he—at least this leads to miscon- 
eeption—not that I mean pleasure in the 
vulgar sense, which is unquestionably idle 
parade, and froth, and vapour, a play-thing 
for purblind unripe souls, whose wings are 
yet too deeply immersed in the slough of 
matter. But should we lose vur relish for 
the nectar grape, because an insect cret 
along its purple?’ The abuse alone shall 
not regulate our judgment. From the 
same rose does not the caterpillar extract 
poison ? the bee liquid sweets? 

Inspired as a Corybantes, and his eyes 
turned on Musarion, began Theophron, in 
poetical tones, to speak of the first essential 
beauty; how all that we see and receive 
into the soul, through the ministry of the 
Senses, are only unsubstanti:l shadows, 
trackless images of the beautiful ideal and 
the godlike, as the tranquil stream fringed 
with waving underwood reflects the sum- 
mer clouds in itsbesom. As....6. 


_ After a variety of incidént, a bean- 
tiful maid, who attended on the re- 
past, endowed with a delightful voice, 
mispired the Pythagorean with less re- 
NiVERSAL Mac, Ver, XY. 
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fined sentiments; and the enthusiasm 
of the stoicended inBacchanalian fury. 
The open display of their dispositions, 
and the demonstration of how little 
effect abstract speculations are on real 
life, inspired Puanias with no very fa- 
vourable sentiments of philosophy in 
general, and in varticular of the stoic 
and platonic, which are defended by 
the fair, who also defends his attach- 
ment to the disgraced philosophers. 


Indessen hat......e0,5 

Doch Plato nicht sein recht an Phocion 
verloren 

Die kunst vollendet das was die natur 
skizzirt; 

Die blume, die im feld sich unbemerkt ver- 
liert, 

Wird durch des gartners fleiss zum schon- 
sten kind der 

Floren. 

Nichts war 

Naturlicher in deiner schlimmen lage. 

Der knospe gleich am kalten marzentage 

Schrumpft, wenn des gliickes sonnenschein ‘ 

Sich ihr entzieht, die seel’ in sich himein. 

Enifiedert, nacki, von allem ausgeleeret, 

Was sie fiir wesentlich zu ihrem wohlseyn 
hielt, 

Was wunder, wenn sich ihr ein Jehr begriff 
emphenit, 

Der sie dig kunst, e3 zu entbehren, lehret? 

Der ihr beweisst, was nicht zu ihr gehdret, 

Was sie verlieren kann, sey keinen seufzer 
werth, 


. Ja, ihren unmuth zu betriigen 


Aus der entbehrung selbst ein kunstliches 
vergnugen 

Ihr statt des wahren schafft?—Was ist so 
angenehm ' 

Fiir den pekrankten stolz, als ein system, 

Das uns gew6hnt fur puppenwerk zu ach- 
ten, 

Was auf gehdrt, fiir uns ein gut zu seyn? 

Was, meynst du, bildete der.mann im fass 
sich ein, ‘ 

Der gross genug, monarchen zu verachten, 

Von Philipps sobn nichts bath, als freyen 
sonnenschein? ‘ 

Noch mehr willkemmen muss im falle, den 
wir setzen 

Die schwarmerey des Platonisten seyn, 

Der das geheimniss hat, die freuden zu er- 
setzen, 

Die Zeno nur entbehren lehrt; 

Der, statt des thierischen verachtlichen er- 
g6 zen 

Der sinven, uns mit gétterspeise nabrt. 

Wir sehn mit ihm aus leicht erstiegenen 
s.6hen 

Auf diesen erdenball als einen punkt herab ; 

Kin schlag mit seinem zauber stab 

Heisst weltea um uns her, bey tdusends 
eiutstehen; 
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10 Dr. Carey on Capt. Manby's Invention. 


Sinds gieich nur welten aus ideen, 

So baut man sie so herrlich als man will; 

Und steht eitumal das radder aussern sinnen 
still, 

Wer sagt uns, dass nicht in traume wirklich 
sehen? 

Ein traum, der uns zum gast der Gétter 
macht 

Hat seinen werth.— 


In einer winternacht 
(Fallt ihr der jiingling ein) duch der er- 
wachte weise 
Sehnt bey Ambrosia und Nectar sich ganz 
leise 
Nach einer mehr solider spcise. 


Fin tiefer seufzer sagt, wie lebhaft Phanias 

Die stirke dieser wahrheit fihlte; 

Und wenn die schénen icht in seinen augen 
las, 

Wohin der ticfe scufzer zielte, 
So war’s nicht seine schuld. 
zum unterpfand 

Der zartlichkeit ihm ihre schéne hand, 

Er druckt die schéne hand mit schuchter- 
nem entziicken 

An sein geschwelites herz, und sucht in 
ihren blicken, 

Ob sie sein Klopfen fiihlt—ein sauftes wie- 
derdriicken 

Beweisst es inm—die stumme redekunst 

Der sympathie, ein schmachtend’ aug’ voll 
thranen, 

Ein klopfend herz beschamt die kunst der 
Demosthenen 3 

Es schmilzt das sanfte herz der schénen, 


Sie reicht 


TRANSLATION —Phocion and Aristides 
were stoics; they were more than stoics— 
they realised what Zeno carried not beyond 
speculation. Yet Plato has not lost his 
claim on Phocion. Art seconds and com- 
pletes the intention of nature; as the bloom 
that in,the field pines lonely and unnoticed, 
become, through the gardener’s carg, the 
fairest daughter of flowers. 

Nothing could be moré natural in thy 
untoward situation. Like the blossom in 
eariy spring, the soul, when the sunshine 
of fortune withdraws its influence, shrinks 
within itself. Her plumes torn off, naked 
and deprived of all the conceived essential 
to her well being, what wonder if a dogma 
is hailed with rapture that teaches, “All 
this may be dispensed with.” That teaches 
whatever is foreign to her essence, what- 
ever is perishable, deserves not asigh; and 
even to beguile her discontent from this 
very want, creates an artificial pleasure to 
supply the place of reality. What can 
minister such agreeable incense to wounded 
pride as a system that would teach us to 
view as baubles whatever ceases to be longer 
for ourselvés a good?) What do yeu think 
was the imagination of the man in the-tub, 
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who had sufficient greatness of mind to ask 
from the son of Philip only free sun shine? 
And yet in such a case the fumes of the 
Platonist must be still more agreeable, whe 
has the secret to supply the place of the 
pleasures whose want alone Zeno teaches 
us to bear, and who, instead of the bretish 
and contemptible pleasures of sense, feeds 
us with food fit for gods. We look down 
with him from easily ascended eleva- 
tions on this ball as on a point; a touch of 
his magical rod calls up unnumbered worlds 
around us; and though they be only worlds 
in idea, yet we can form and people them 
after our own fancy: and when the wheel 
of the outward senses stands still, who shall 
tell us, what we seein dreamis is no reality * 
A dream that transports us to the society 
of the immortals, has surely its worth. 

In a winter night, (replied the youth).— 
Yet the awakened sage longs, by his am- 
brosia and nectar, for a food something 
more solid. 


A deep sigh told how keenly Phanias felt 
the strength of this truth; and if the fair 
one read not in his eyes the meaning of 
this sigh, it was not his fault. She reached 
to him, asa pledge of her tenderness, her 
lovely hand. He pressed the lovely hand 
with modest ecstacy against his swelling 
heart, and sought, in her looks, if she felt 
its throbbings: a gentle repetition on her 
part proved it to him. The mute elo- 
quence of sympathy, a languishing eye 
bathed in tears, a beating heart shamed the 
eloquence of Demosthenes. The tender 
heart of the fair one melted, and * * * * 
* . * * * - * 
* * * 


[To be concluded in our next.) 





Dr. Carty on Cart. Mansyx's In- 
VENTION. 
Sir, 


AVING observed, in. the pages 

of your Magazine,* that Capt. 
Manby has lately exhibited an inven- 
tion for the relief of ships in distress, 
by means of a ball and rope thrown 
from a mortar on shore—for which 
invention he has been rewarded by a 
parliamen.ary grant of two thousand 
pounds—I hope, that, with your ac- 
customed candour and regard to jus- 
tice, you will allow me to state, that, 
with the exception of a small and noé 
necessary addition, the invention orte 
ginated with me, and was by me gra- 
tuitously communicated to the public 





* See Univ. Mag. for September, p. 231. 
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above seven years ago, through the 
medium of the ‘** Monthly Maga- 
zine” for November, 1803, in a let- 
ter signed with my name. _ 

Captain Manby’s addition to my 
invention, appears to be only a grup- 
ple, which 1 consider as not necessary, 
for the following reasons: 1. If the 
ball do not exactly reach the ship, 
the grapple is wholly useless ; where- 
as, according to my original plan, 
if the ball and rope come any where 
near the ship, the crew may grapple 
them from on board. 2d. If Captain 
Manby’s ball do reach the ship, in this 
case too the grappleis neurly useless, 
because without its aid, the people on 
board will, of themselves, be suffici- 
ently alert in catching and securing the 
rope, as the means of their salvation. 

At all events, Sir, allowing to 
Captain Manby, whatever praise may 
be due to him for nis addition of the 
grapple, whick has so fortunately 
secured to him the parliamentary 
grant, I hope, at least, that the impar- 
tial reader will allow me some small 
share of credit for the original and 
principal invention.—Sic vos, non 
vobis.... 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
And constant Reader, 


Joun Carey. 
hlington, Dec. 14, 1810. 





« 

Ox ruz Merits OF DIFFERENT 
AUTHORS. 

(Concluded from Vol. x11. p.106.] 
{ROM what has been already 
advanced, the use and value of 
imagination are distinctly ascertain- 
ed. It isa quality essential to every 
author, but unless it be governed by 
judgment, it has a tendency rather to 
mislead than to guide. It is to ima- 
gination that we owe the birth of the 
arts; but it is to judgment that -we 
are indebted for their perfection. As 
it is the particular office of judgment 
to choose or reject, so according io 
the experience which it has had of 
those things which have been agree- 
able or disagreeable to men, it has 
established certain rules in every de- 
partment, aud itshot only limits the 


authority of those rules, but also 


, 
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makes us sensible of the exceptions, 
Art is likethe law, it has not been 
able to provide for every case, and 
often by the very spirit of the law, 
we are obliged to decide against the 
law itself. Art has likewise only 
general views, and it is ofien from a 
profound knowledge of those views 
that we depart from its particular 
precepts. It is in this case that 
judgment is necessary, either to re- 
press or adopt the boldness of the 
imagination. 

On whatever subject we labour, 
the imagination immediately presents 
us with several designs. He, who is 
not gifted with the spirit of examina- 
tion and choice, gives himself conse- 
quently not’ the trouble of compari- 
son, he is guided by his first ideas, 
and it sometimes occurs, that those 
ideas are happy, and that tor the im- 
mediate time, the imagination acts 
with the same success as judgment 
itself; but ina moment afterwards 
the scene changes, and the same 
author, who has just astonished us by 
superior beauties, surprises us in the 
subsequent pussage by the most. glar- 
ing faults. As he is not po-sessed of 
any intrinsic property, to expose to 
him the aberrations of his fancy, 
every thing is suffered to pass, and 
the constant inequality of his works 
evidently declares that he is not per- 
fectly aware of either the beautiful or 
the ridiculous, which appears in his 
productions, 

That author, on the contrary, wha’ 
combines judyment with imagination, 
compares at his leisure all his ideas ; 
he does not allow himself to be led 
away by the brilliancy of the one, nor 
is he determined in his choice by the 
simple justness of the other; he re- 
jects every thing in which correctness 
and grace are not combined. Being 
scrupuloug in bis manner of expres- 
sion, he always adapts his tone to his 
subject, his language is simple or 
elevated, according}y as circumstances 
reqnire it. He remits ornaments only 
in those eases in which truth can be 
rendered more interesting, and in 
constantly rejecting every thing whict 
is not just, he becomes as perfect in 
his art as it is allowed for a man to 
attain. 

[In men there are two species of 
yadgment. Trath is only known to 
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some by debate, others perceive it 
without that assistance. The former 
neither choose nor reject an idea, until 
they have examined it in every sense ; 
and this method of judgment, altho’ 
the most sure, is generally obnoxious, 
from the partial manner in which it 
confers delight, as it suffers the ima- 
gination to cool, from which that 
delight is derived. The latter, by a 
sudden method of reasoning, which 
they would find a difficulty in deve- 
loping, if they were put to the proof, 
embrace in one view the defects.and 
beauties of things, and it is this sort 
of judgment which is denominated 
taste. The former method belongs 
principally to the dogmatists. As in- 
struction is their only aim, they con- 
sider the loss which their imagination 
may suffer in the discussion, as un- 
worthy of their notice, but the latter, 
although not so sure as the former, is 
chiefly applicable to the poets and 
orators; they do not fulfil all the 
engagements to which they are sub- 
ject, if they merely succeed in instrtc- 
tion; they are under an obligation to 
please, and they can attain that point 
in,no other manner, than by a 
prompt judgment, taking advantage 
of the happy moments of genius which 
will not be shackled by the scruples 
of examination, nor by the slowness 
incident to a more sober judgment. 
There is one observation to make 
on the judgment of authors: It does 
not always consist in relating things 
absolutely true and exact in them- 
selves, but it is often sufficient if that 
which they do relate, be true in the 
circumstances in which they relate 
them. We have a right to cavil with 
the philosophers on every thing which 
he advances; as he promises demon- 
strations, he is obliged to give them, 
but the orators and poets are of a dif- 
ferent order; it is sufficient for the 
former to say nothing but what is true 
in relation to those to whom they are 
speaking. ‘There is even a great 
degree of judgment sometimes in 
making use of falsities, from which 
they foresee a good effect: The 
judgr.ent of poets, especially that of 
the dramatists, turns still more on the 
truths of simple convenience, as they 
make persons speak of different cha- 
racters, and in different situations; 
they have less occasion to study that 
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which is true in itself, than the differ- 
erent manners in whicly the thoughts 
of men are directed by their prejudices 
and their passions. 

Method is the art of arranging our 
thoughts, so that, as in elementary 
works, every thing is most conspi- 
cuous: and that in works of taste, 
every thing be at the same time the 
most perspicuous and the most 
agreeable. There are authors in 
which every thing is good in detail, 
but who by a defect in that order, 
lose a great part of their force and 
grace. Let it be observed that the 
talent of adhering to that order, is 
still more rare than judgment itself, 
taken in aconfined sense. There are 
a number of persons capable of pro- 
nouncing on the justness of a particu. 
lar idea, but there are few who know 
how to embrace a grand design, to 
arrange all the parts in their natural 
order, and to ch a fresh analysis of 
every one of those parts, in which, 
nothing that is superfluous is admit- 
ted, and in which, every thing that is 
admitted is placed in its Ee posi- 
tion. The distinction has been already 
anticipated, between the orator, the 
poet, and the philosopher; the two 
former are not obliged to adhere to 
that method, which is the particular 
province of the latter. No objection 
can be made to the philosopher, when 
all his propositions arise naturally from 
each other, and that his subject is 
founded on conclusions drawn from 
incontrovertible premises; but the 
orator and the poet, without being 
free from the first obligation, are sti 
obliged so to arrange their matter, 
that the pleasure constantly increases, 
and that from one beauty to another, 
they arrive at a catastrophe, which 
leaves’ a pleasing impression on the 
minds of their auditors or readers. 
The orator will have in vain, from 
the commencement of his discourse, 
excited the emotions of his audience, 
if in proportion as he advances, he 
does not sustain the fire of his dis- 
course, but grows cool and languid, 
and perhaps at the particular juncture, 
when full conviction ought to be im- 

ressed on the minds of his auditors. 
he poet will in vain have dis- 
played the most agreeable images, or 
related the most interesting events, 
if in the sequel he exhibits but inferior 
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beauties, we should always be justified 
in reproaching him with an arrange- 
ment, in which ennui succeess to 
pleasure ; such is the fEneid of Virgil, 
the disposition of which cannot with 
strictness be contlemned, every thing 
is connected, and the events follow 
naturally from each other ; the reason 
js satisfied, but the heart and the ima- 
gination are not; accustomed to 
survey the greatest beauties in the 
first six books, we cannot enjoy the 
lesser beauties contained in the six 
latter books, and although they may 
be excellent and estimable in them- 
selves, yet placed where they are, 
being subject to a comparison with 
the preceding, their detects are more 
visible and glaring. This opinion is 
perhaps beld, but at least it cannot 
be denied, that the poem would be 
much more perfect, if in preserving 
the grandeur and regularity of the 
design, the author had arranged his 
beauties in an order more capable of 
producing a lasting pleasure. This 
order is particularly necessary to dra- 
matic poets, who sometimes with a 
degree of genius, and a richness, of 
beauties to command success, still 
always fail froma want of economy 
in the Jatter; they might almost 
always be certain of success, if they 
were conversant in the art of keeping 
back the greatest beauties until the 
Jast act, and to observe a pro- 
per gradation in the display of 
them through every act, and even 
throngh every scene; at the com- 
mencement a little ennui may be ex- 
cited, but the subsequent pleasure 
will efface that impression; on the 
other hand, if ennui be excited at the 
close, the pleasure will be forgotten, 
which was excited at the commence- 
ment, 

The qualities have now been re- 
cited, which are essential to every 
work, and wherever they display 
themselves in an eminent degree, the 
work approaches to perfection, but 
where is the author to be found who 
combines in himself, such rare and 
estimable qualities; it is therefore 
necessary, in the estimation of authors, 
to compare the qualities they possess, 
with those in whichthey are deficient, 
to distinguish well the prevailing 
juality, and the precise value in 
which it stands, to the other qualities 
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which they display, and in fine, never 
to pronounce our judgment, until we 
have formed an exact estimation of 
their defects, and their beauties. 





Tue Secret CHAMBER; or, Tue 
Nosre Peasant. An original 
Drama, in Three Acts. 


[ Continued from Vol. xiv. p. 456.) 
Scene Ill. 
A Garden, 


Enter Gorsuc and ALBERT. 


Gorbuc. 

7 stand close; and you shall 
. W soon have ocular demonstration 
of what I tell you. You know not 
the boy Edward, if you think hin 
that meek and gentle youth you say; 
he has aspiring blood Within him, 
which, could ithaveits course, would 
shake a kingdom with alarms. IT have 
marked him well. E’en now, when [ 
o'erheard the assignation, his tongue 
dwelt so treely with my name, that, 


eut the hopes of greater revenge, 


withheld me, I could have cleft himin 
twain | 

Alvert. Well, well cousin, T will not 
now dispute words with you. Soon I 
trust [ shall have facts to go upon, 
and then you'll find me worthy of the 
name I bear. I pledge my honour, 
that if it does appear this youth has 
acted hasely with my sister, ne'er te 
close mine eyes, til [ve wiped away 
the foul spot, with the caitiff's b'ood, 

Gorbuc. Pshaw, you are tco tender 
hearted! thy girlish soul would melt 
itsclf into piteous tears, and dissolve 
in very grief, at the bare idea of hurt- 
ing Edward—the worthy object of 
thy friendship!—Nay, should his 
guilt appear palpable as the day's 
bright orb, when shining in meridian 
splendour, vet would thy sword drop 
nerveless down when raised for ven- 
geace, and you!—blubber o'er hina 
like a whipt school-boy—I know you 
well !— 

Albert. 1 forbear Gorbuc to resent 
this acrimony, for that 1 know thy 
mind is stung with jealousy, and that's 
a fiend which spares nor friend nor 
foe. 

Gorbuc. 1 am well grounded in my 
assertions. | know full well, the 
weakness of the human heart whee 
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unchastised by rougher passions, 
which are the offspring of intestine 
warfare. Say now, couid you strike 
deep, and glut thy sword with 
Edward's blond ?— 

Albert. Most assuredly not, unless I 
have undoubted reason for it. Courage 
is best displayed in wise forbearance; 
he who fights for every petty occa- 
sion is a peevish child, and knows not 
how to wear asword: when thy weapon 
is once drawn let it be in the cause of 
justice, and then you do it honour. 

Gorbuc. This is mere morality; the 
world’s duil catechism and the knave's 
ready plea! look to't well, for by yon 
heaven if I do find thee backward, it 
shall he fewer words, and more work. 

Albert. Soft, they approach. I.ct 
us now retire. Come this way. (Ticy 
retire behind.) 

Enter ADeLarpe and Epwarp. 

Edward. Why dwel!s this sullen 
sorrow on thy brow; this gloomy 
index to internal grief? I would fair 
words and kind intentions could chace 
away the fiend who now infects thy 
soul; grief is for man, the peculiar 
object of heaven’s wrath! but woman, 


lovely woman, should be free from ail. 


affliction, and her whole life be plea- 
sure’sround! Say Adelaide, has ought 
occurred to vex thy gentle mind? 

Adelaide. Oh Edward! I have had 
much to make me wretched. Yet, 
innocence, the only chainpion of 
female weakness will raise ny heart 
above despair! 

Edward. The truly wretched only 
can despair. Hope, like a beckoning 
angel leads the good man forward, and 
feeds him with ideal bliss, the shadow 
of future happiness which is the nectar 
of the virtuous! But despair with 
sullen wings flits o'er the wretch whose 
soul is foul, darkens his prospects with 
quick-springing feags, and tears from 
his feeble grasp, benign and heavenly 
hope!—Then surely Adelaide, she 
must be thy tutelary goddess, for thou 
art innocence itself! 

Adelaide. There aredecrees of guilt, 
and some which never can assimilate. 
Detraction is a solitary fiend, and 
ever lurks in mean minds: the little 
instrument of little malice. Great 
and noble souls disdain to be. the 
author of a lie, which is the last re- 
source of groveling impotent revenge, 
es the poos refuge of detected guilt = 
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Edward. Oh, talk for ever thus, 
and | would hang euraptured on thy 
words ! Poor must be the_ malice that 
could stab to torture thy gentle heart, 
which is the abode of every virtue! 
Nay, by heaven! I cannot deem it 
possible, that there exists one half so 
vile! 

Adelaide. ‘Twas but an hour ago I 
left my brother. He has heard some 
dreadfully vile aspersions: I know not 
what: he wrung my heart with lan- 
guage most unkind; would not call 
me sister: spoke darkly of things, at 
the bare idea of which my soul shud- 
ders; and then, when [ vainly wept, 
prayed, and intreated; when | clung 
me to his garments and loudly pro- 
claimed my innocence, he dragged 
me after hiin, like the veriest wretch 
upon earth; but still, in the agony, [ 
kept my hold, till at length exhausted, 
I feii lifeless from him! 

Edward. Hah! is it possible that 
vour brother, whom I thought regard- 
ed you with more than fraternal love, 
can have used thee thus? 

Adelaide. He did|—/ Kneels.) Oh 
Heaven! may | be for ever miserable! 
may want, disease, and scorn, await 
my steps throughout the world! may 
hope forsake me in the hour of death, 
and fiends receive me to their native 
hell: if | have done aught in word or 
deed, that can fix a stain upon my 
name! (Rises.) Oh Edward, words 
would iil express the yaried feelings 
of my soul! 

tdward. Did he speak or hint the 
nature of what he had heard? or did 
he say from whom ? 

Adelaide. He spoke of thee !—of the 
garden yester-evening—and mention- 
ed Gorbuc’s hated name !— 

Edward. Ha Gorbuc! That detested 
villain is a very serpent in my steps! 
ie must be crushed !— 

Adelaide. Oh, guard thyself from 
him! from his vindictive vengeance! 

Edward. What! meanly skulk, as 
tho’ | feared a being whose only cou- 
rage lays in vaunting words! Never. 
Rather, if it be Heaven's will, would 
I instant fall beneath his sword !— 

Adelaide. But he is treacherous! 
and when he cannot glut his vengeance 
by open, manly means, will work insi- 
diously !—Oh, | know him well! and 
tremble for thy safety! ¢ 


Edward. Adelaide! my trust is 
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there! (Pointing to Heaven.) HeE 
who knows the inmost thoughts of 
man, ere action gives thenrbirth, can 
render fruitless the deepest schemes 
of malice. (Dejectedly./ But { shall 
soon relieve you fiom all this trouble ! 

Adelaide, What nean you? 

Edward. 1 must depart! 

Adelaide. Oh! Whither ! 

Edward, 1 know not. I shall be 
fortune’s exile! ( Adelaide sighs JOh! 
might I interpret that sigh as the invo- 
luntary language of aifection, [should 
be happy, wander where I may! 

Adelaide. Can you not be happy? I 
am extremely hap— 1 cou/d be ex- 
tremely happy. ; 

Edward. And so coudd I, if— 

Adelaide. \f what? 

Edward. Heaven were kind! 

Adelaide. {f Heaven were kind! 
(Sighs again.) 

Edward. Because it acts by you, who 
are its delegate ! 

Adelaide. \f it were indeed thus, 
you should be happy. 

Edward. Youalone can make me 
so. !n you; iliveordie. Oh, Ade- 
laide! does not the trembling emotions 
of thine heart, anticipate the language 
I would speak ? 

Adelaide. 1am not my own mistress. 
But Edward—do not go! 

Edward. Why? 

Adelaide. Oh, ask me not! there is 
something which bids me hope we 
may yet be happy? Trust me it is pos- 
sible! 

Edward. Lovely girl! How have 
you destroyed each trembling, anxious 
suspicion, and given me a new exist- 
ence! But Gorbuc— 

Adelaide. He is my aversion, my 


scorn! Hear me Edward! Rather 
than bestow my hand upon the 
man I hate, I would submit me 


to the severest pains, which human 
malice caninflict! Fear him not then, 
as a rival! But if my happiness be 
worth thy care, Oh! avoid all quarrel 
with him! 

Edward. Can I refuse what you 
enjoin! Yet my soul does so abhor the 
villain, I do so loath the sight of his 
detested form, that perchance the first 
feelings of indignant nature may urge 
me on, to trespass on thy wish. For 
if [ meet him as heretofore, with 
saucy taunts, and he enrage me with 
vile inuendoes, then will I tech the 
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haughty boaster, that nobler blood 
aniinate this bosom, than flows within 
his veins ! 

(Albert and Gorbuc rush forward 
with their swords drawn. Gorbue at- 
tacks Edward.  Adetaide faints into 
the arms of Albert, who bears her of; 
while Gerbuc and Edward engage in 
combat, Gurbuc falls.) 

Gorbuc. Curses light upon thee! 
The chance is thine! Oh! that my 
sword had first pierced thy vile 
bosom, then I should die contented ! 

Edward. Mistaken man! What is’t 
I have done, that should incense thee 
thus? 

Gorbuc. Hast thou not, base slave, 
sought to snatch from me the woman 
whom L adore? 

Edward. She was not formed for 
thee! Her excellence is too great to 
be united with thy basene’s ! 

Gorbuc. Oh! that pang! 

Edward, Yet, still | grieve, that my 
sword should have done thus! I do 
not wish thy death ! 

Re-enter ALBERT. 

Albert. Ha! Gorbuc falien!- Come 
on then! There is yet another whom 
thou must conquer eve thy life be 
safe! Come on I say! . 

Edward. (with dignity). Never Al- 
bert, will I raise my sword against the 
bosom of my friend ! 

Albert. Coward ! 

Edward. Here is my breast! Drive 
thy weapon to the hilt! But mine 
shall never be stained with innocent 
blood ! 

Albert. Base and worthless villain ! 
Think not thus to escape my ven- 
geance! We shall meet again'— 

Edward. Oh, Albert, it grieves me 


“more, to see thee thus duped by low- 


minded cunning, than to see thee my 
encmy! Believe me, the day is not 
far off, when you will learn with 
horror and amazement, the deep laid 
schemes of yon designing wretch !—~ 
When you will confess with tears, 
(for well | know your generous nature, ) 
that you have wronged by foul suspi- 
cion, the unspotted virtue of thy 
sister! when you will confess, that in 
the headstrong fury of thy rage, you 
sought the life of one whose greatest 
pride is untainted honour! whose 
first and only wish is, that it may for 
ever remain as pure!—and whose 
heart e’en now swells with sentiments 
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of the most unfeigned friendshi 

towards thee! (Turzing to Guin). 
I dorepent me, that thou so far tried 
my nature! Farewell! and may the 
lenient hand of time efface for ever 
from thy mind, the painful remem- 
brance of what has passed this night. 
(As he goes out, he looks akiernately at 
Albert and Gorbuc, and exclaims with 
eniphasis to the former “ Mistaken 
Youth /”) ( Exit. 

Albert. Now cousin, shall I assist 
youin! Youseem faint! Let me help 
you to rise! 

Gorbuc. 1 thank thee Albert. Ob! 
I fear the villain has pushed home! A 
death-like tremulation hangs about 
me; and now, the pulsation of my 
heart beats thick! Oh! Do thou re- 
venge my death! 

Albert. \f | do not, may children 
point.at me as an arrant coward! 
Come, we'll in and seek assistance. 

( Exit leading off Gorbuc. 


Scene IV. 
A Room. 


Enter Joseru. 

Can it be otherwise! No! it must, 
it shall beso! Yes: these aged eyes 
will at last behold the true, and only 
master of this castle in possession of 
it! Oh! I have no other wish than to 
hail young Edward! and to breathe 
thy last! 

Leonora. (Without). Mr. Joseph! 
Mr. Joseph! Oh, Mr. Joseph! 7 

Joseph. Heyday! what's the matter 
with Mrs. Ieonora. 

Leonora. ( Without). Mr. Joseph 1 
say! Oh, for God's sake where are 
you? 

Joseph. Zooks this is strange too! 
Why surely the Castle is not on fire! 
nor there is not an earthquake is 
there '—Oh here she comes! 

(Enter Leonora, running and wiping 
her eyes with her apron). 

Oh! Mi. Joseph, my dear, good 
Mr. Joseph, what shall I do? 

Joseph. Why, what's the matter! 

Leonora. Oh Lord! Oh Lord! what 
shall I do, what shall I do! I shall be 
murdered, and killed, and thrown into 
a ditch! 

Joseph. Bless my soul, that’s shock- 
ing too; but who's going to do all 
this? 

Leonora, (crying). Ob! I don't 
kaow |! 
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Joseph. Nay then your danger is not 
very great. 

Leonora, Yes it is tho’! for do you 
know, that I just now saw Mr. Albert 
my master’s son, bring in Miss Ade- 
laide, his sister, from the garden, 
Au-| she was quite swounded, and as 
dead as a founder! 

Joseph. Impossible! 

Leonora. Ie as sure as you stand 
there, and your name is Joseph! and 
he pushed me by, and said,—says he,— 
he said— (bursts out a crying). 

Joseph. What did he say ? 

Leonora. “Dam you get out of my 
way ta 

Joseph. Ah! that’s because he was 
in a hurry. 

Leonora. But I'll see what he has 
done with her for-all that! ( Exit, 

Joseph. So she’s off again. But I 
wonder what can have happened! Let 
me see! Ah! Humph! nowL have it! 
Perhaps— 

Re-enter LEONORA running. 

Oh Mr. Joseph! I've got something 
else to tell you ! 

Joseph. Lord how you frighten a 
body! can't you come in softly, and 
pretty, likea lady, and not scamiper as 
if you was playing at Hunt the Hare! 

Leonora. Well, now hold your 
tongue and listen to me. As I was: 
going to see what had become of poor 
Miss Adelaide, who should I meet in 
the great gallery but Mr. Edward, 
and, do you know, he had got his 
sword drawn? 

Joseph. Aye indeed ! 

Leonora. Yes his sword drawn; and 
he looked quite pale, and as I thought 
frightened; so L dropt a curtesy and 
said, says I, ‘I hope Sir, your honour's 
well!” and he looked at ine so stern— 
just in this manner—/( imitating /, and 
he said, says he ** J am well—but look 
to your mistress, Adelaide’—I was 
only just a going to say ‘* Yes,” when 
he was off like a thunderbolt! and so 
I thought, you know, it would be very 
il] natured not to come and tell you; 
and so I run here first; but now I 
shall be off again after Miss Adelaide, 
(Going). Obsboddikins there issome- 
thing on the carpet I’m sure, and I'll 
find out what too, or else I'm nota 
woman ! ( Exit. 

Joseph. "Egad 1 hardly know whe- 
ther you are a woman. By my faith 
she's insuch a harum scarum mood, 
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‘ha! ba! I'm so 
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that I should’nt wonder if she was to 
tumble down the spiral staircase and 
break her neck! Poor thing! I should 
be soriy for.that too! Because { think 
Leonora is. a very hice girl ! But 
Lord! what signifies nice girls to me! 
Vell, [must yo and see about prepar- 
ing the Saron’s supper! (Gong). 
Re-enter LEONORA laughiug 
Oh Mr. Joseph! M r. Joseph! 
Come back! come back! I have the 
best news of ali to tell you yet! ha! 
mn) 













lle 

Joseph. Why zounds if vou go on 

this way, you'll find something to tell 
about all night! {£ deciare you have 
quite given me a pain in my back, 
you've so flurrified my spirits! 
“ Leonora. Ha! ha! ba! I vow, I'm 
as happy as if I were going tobe mar- 
ried to-morrow morning! Oh dear! 
Oh dear! if I had done it all myselfit 
cou!d not have been better ! 

Joseph. Well, what is it? 

Leonora. OT must teil if my own 
way: | was going, vou see, to huat after 
Miss Adelaide, to ask her all about it: 
but when 1 got into the -great hall, I 
heard a stranze noise behind me, so IT 
popped round, aud there | saw Mr. 
Albert leading in somebody, but I 
could'nt tell who! So 1 got behind the 
large pillar you know, and they passed 
by me, and who should it be, but that 
vasty fellow Gorbuc! 

Josenh. Gorbuc ! 

Leonora. Ay Gorbuc! Lord, how 
glad | was when I heard him say he 
was wounded ! 

Joseph. What! wounded! 

Leonora. Yes: and he said mertally 
too! Well it serves him just right, 
for his treatment of Miss Adelaide! 
I've no notion indeed ofa man making 
a woman love him, when she won't 
love him, net don’t want to leve him! 

Joseph. This must be something 
serious! Gorbuc wounded: and Ade- 
Jaide brought in fainting: and Edward 
with his sword drawn: Oh, niy heart 
Misgives mc! 

Leonora. And mine—jumps for joy. 
[il lay you a wager Joseph, that. Ed- 
ward marries Adelaide after all! T 
know it: ave, aye, leave me alone for 
that! I'\l be bound, I know more 
about Edward than any body in the 
castle ! 

Joseph. The devil doubt you forl 
don't! 
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Leonora. {with an affected tone of 
sorrow). But, 1 say Mr. Joseph! I 
wonder what all this means! Lord, if 
any mishap should befall Miss7Ade- 
Jaide, or Mr, Edward, 1 sheuld cry 
my eyes out! 

Joseph. Yes! I dare say you would ! 

Leonora. It's such a pity now, to 
think that the Baron will countenance 
that brute, that buffalo—Gorbuc! I 
onlv wish ! could be made a baron for 
lialf an hour! 

Joseph. Aud pray what would your 
lordship do ? 

Lesuora. Why, first Td say to Gor- 
bue, ‘* you shan't have Adelaide—no 
—I don't like you—so—damme bee 
gone.”"—Theu [d say to Adelaide, 
*“* My dear | have long seen a growing 
afiection in you--your happiness is 
mine and call Edward." 
She'd run and fetch her lover, and 
then I'd say, ** Edward—f know you 
want to have Julia.”"—Then he'd bow 
and look so languishing; and she'd 
blush, and look so pretty: at last ['d 
take hold ef both their bands and 
say, ‘* There, go and be married and 
be happy."— 

Joseph. Well upen my soul, I wish 
you were a Baron if that’s what you'd 
do. But i stand prating here, and 
God knows I've plenty to do. 

Leonora. Ah! when I'm made a 
Baron, Ul give you a pension for life. 

Joseph. Thankee, lam much obliged 
to you. 

Leonora Wal I must go and hunt 
for Adelaide! i long fo know what all 
this is about! | wonder where William 
took her to! If he had'nt been so 
hasty | would have foiiowed him at 
once, but | was afraid of being damned 
again !— 

Joseph. ‘Egad I fear it is something 
very serious. 

Leonora. | hope so; for | love seri- 
ous things! That’s why Llike to see a 
tragedy; because it makes me cry so; 
and then, when you've got a white 
handkerchiert it lodks so nice! But I 
must be off! good bye Joseph. 

( Exit. 

Joseph (looking after her), Weil I 
believe she is gone at last. So now 
Ill e’en trudge myself. ( Exit. 

EXD or THe Second Act, 
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{To be concluded in our next.) 
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The virerary Lire and Travets of 
Baron Hoxrsers. Written ly 
Himself. Extracted from the La- 
tin Edition of Leipsick, in 1743. 
By W. Hamitton Rei. 

[Continued from Vol. xiv p.464.] 

COME now to speak of my own 

passions and inclinations ; as to the 
strength of these, certainly the fever 
of the mind cannot be allayed by 
reading Cicero, Seneca, and Socrates ; 
however, when the storm has sub- 
sided, and the effects of the agitation 

a little blunted, these moral medi- 

cines may be well enough to prevent 

the wounds from breaking out afresh. 

In myself, when these heats are 
allayed, and reason and reflection 
have resumed their former predomi- 
nance, | laugh at my folly, and en- 
deavour in future, to render my mind 
fixed and immoveable. Philosophy 
in this case is of. very great use, and 
Cicero has observed that it was given to 
man to qualify the evils to which he 
is subject— Women may indeed sufter 
themselves to be overcome by grief 
and chagrin, as the poet says : 
Conqueri forlunam adcersam, non la- 

mentar) decet, 

Id viri cst oficium, fletus muliebri inge- 
nto additus. 

The weakness of my mind as to my 
common failings [I have candidly 
confessed in my former letters, some 
of these have passed off with time; 
but I cannot say that no new ones 
have risen in *ieir room. “The times 
change and we are changed with 
them ; and very frequently, when an 
old vice is laid aside, a new one is 
propagated ; but as to virtue and vice, 
in the gross, I believe [ am much as 
I was. 

Though I perceive something of 
timidity growing upon me with age, 
Iam nevertheless pleased upon ob- 
serving some remains of my former 
fortitude. For instance, if attacked, 
T defend myself with all the strength 
Iam master of. There are only one 
species of enemies of which I have 
the least dread, and that is, when any 
one attacks me under cover of reli- 
gion; whenever [ see any of these 
coming forward, I throw down my 
arms without delay, and immediately 
betake myself to flight ; I have learut 
from expetience how heavily the zeal 
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of these holy minds is in the habit of 

falling; bow naturally unforgiving 
‘ o 

and implacable they are; and how 

successful they are in waging war. 

Fausti hirsuta cohors est mihi castoris 

ra, 
Injuste patiens me puto jure pati. 


To me hypocrisy and deception have 
always appeared in the most hateful 
colours; and I believe I have been 
on the other hand too open; some 
yersons think that in my writings | 
om flattered the fair sex too much, 
but, if what 1 have said in their behalf, 
is narrowly scrutinized, it will appear 
that I have not flattered them, having 
only advocated their cause as far as 
is consistent with truth and justice; [ 
think I have proved to a demonstra. 
tion, that most of the weaknesses at- 
tributed to the female sex, result 
from their education only, and that 
common observers, very frequently, 
confound nature and education to- 
gether ; I have also proved, that many 
manly virtues would be found among 
women, if the same methods were 
pursued from the earliest periods of 
their education, as we adopt for the 
other sex. I am persuaded that much 
of the superiority which men arrogate 
to themselves is more from custom 
than natural right; and that we 
ought to look more to solid virtue 
than to empty pames; of course 
that women ought not to be ex- 
cluded from the exercise of every 
kind of office, merely on the chance 
of birth ; and as much ability is con- 
fessedly to be found among them, 
what should prevent their acquitting 
themselves in public affairs, wit 
credit to themselves, and advantage 
to the state. Hence I conclude, that 
instead of flattering the female sex, I 
have shewn equal regard for both 
sexes, without assigning any special 
privilege or superiority to either. 
Now for example, when | remark 
that the sister in a family can keep 
my secret better than the brother, j 
entrust her with it in preference to 
him. If I see a woman better cal- 
culated to perform this or that set+ 
vice than a man, I am ready to 
acknowledge the credit that is due to 
her, and surely there can be nothing 
like hypocrisy in assigning to each 
their due. ‘Those persons age more 
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justly deserving the name of hypo- 
crites, Who with the view of exalting 
their own sex, are continually degrad- 
ing the females, who have it not in 
their power to defend themselves, 
Most writers have enlisted themselves 
on the side of the party generally in 
the habit of claiming the victory; [, 
on the contrary, have chosen to 
espouse that of the party apparently 
conquered. The first may be more 
successtu! ; but theJatter 1s the most 
noble. Never having been married 
myself, [ think, is rather an argument 
in favour of my impartiality than 
otherwise. My friends still use every 
kind of argument to induce me to 
enter into the state of matrimony, 
but I always treat them as trifling, 
and generally plead my_ advanced 
years. Before I was forty, I tell them 
it was not in my power to maintain a 
wife ; before that period | was afraid 
of poverty, and now, I am equally 
apprehensive of the mischief of 
prosperity —I believe I have that fate, 
in common with my countrymen, 
whose poverty generally prevents 
them from marrying till they begin 
to get old and wary, and in a great 
measure unfit for the matrimonial 
union; and I think, that if at my 
time of Jife 1 should now obtain a 
help-mate, she would be in fact the 
man, and I the woman. These are 
the reasons I generally urge for con- 
tinuing in my present state of celi- 
bacy; but my real motives for so 
doing arise from the consideration 
that | bestow upon the business, even 
to its minutest concerns. Some per- 
sons are deterred from marriage, by 
the consideration of domestic cares ; 
other particulars restrain me, upon 
which, many people never bestow a 
single thought—I even think that if I 
could possibly become a suitor, I 
should be induced to make a candid 
disclosure of all my weaknesses and 
failings; there is, 1 believe, no one of 
these of any very great magnitude, 
but then their number is so very con- 
siderable, that it would easily induce 
either maid or widow to give me a 
plain denial. 

Being a short time since asked by 
a matron, whether I had not bound 
myself by a vow not to marry, I an- 
swered that I certainly had made no 
vow of \hat nature, but that there 
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were several other causes which con- 
tributed to make a single life most 
agreeable to me? She replied, that 
the inconveniencies attending mar- 
riage were more than counter 
balanced by its numerous gratifica- 
tions—a woman of sense and virtue, 
she justiy observed, could alleviate 
many difficuities, and either bear her 
part of the burthens of the marriage 
state, if not take them upon berse.f 
altogether—she then began to enue 
merate the comforts attendant upon a 
connubial state, and to paint them in 
the most attracting colours, from 
which she drew the inference, that 
the difficulties attencins a marriage 
state were more thas compensated 
by its comforts. I replied, that a man 
of sixty years of age was only cal- 
culated to feel the difficulties, with 
very little share of the comforts of 
matrimony—she then desired me to 
explain my meaning respecting the 
difficulties and inconveniences to 
which [ had alluded, and I then told 
her I was in the habit of snoring very 
loud in the night; to this she an- 
swered, that was also her case. I re- 
plied, as it would, therefore, be almost 
impossible for either of us to sleep, it 
would be the best way to drop the 
subject: we did so, and separated 
without any further discussion 

There are several other subjects 
upon which my friends differ in judg 
ment with me, but if they were 
acquainted with the real causes of my 
conduct, they would be satisfied, that 
I do not act without consideration.—- 
When my spirits are low, T amuse 
myself by endeavouring to write 
upon chearful subjects; this I find to 
be a medicine to my mind; as to my 
appetite, I deny myself every kind 
of superfluity, because I find it con- 
tribute to the preservation of my 
health; I live like a hermit, because 
Tenjoy my own thoughts better so 
than in company; I even think ‘a 
servant a burden, and almost an une 
necessary piece of bonschold furni- 
ture; I walk on foot for the benefit 
of my health; and [live alone, be- 
cause I am afraid of the distractions 
that attend matrimony. The man 
that takes a wife, I think, at the same 
{ime espouses all the cares of the 
household. ‘The same love of retire- 
~~ prompts me to live mostly in 
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town, rather than in the country; 
where I am plegued with the quarrels 


among my neihbours and ienants ; 
matters from which we are free in 
great Cities, becanse in these, people 
are more engaged in business than in 
the country, and having enough to 
do in theit own concerns, they have 
less t and are less disposed to 
intermeddle with others. 





time, 


Namecapiunt cvédium, ni moveantur 


aque. 

As I have seldom ceased to recom- 
mend c harit ity and toleration with 
forbearance towards those who are 








supposed to be in error, I have been 
censured by some over zealous di- 
vines, who mainiain a contrary opi- 
nion, notwithstanding some of tl 


most rational and le ip 

our time have pubbckly defended the 
same tolerating principles, I have 
also been suspected for taking under 
my protecti on, some persons who have 
been charged with setting light by 
the church ceremonies of cur time; 
however, since I have been able to 
distinguish right from wrong, I have 
always thought it c insistent with the 
Virtue of ac bristia n, but also consis- 
tent with the doctrine of Christ ‘and 


arned } 





the Evangelistss to be tolerant to- 
wards those differing with us in 
opinion To deviate from these 
privciples, I think, is to undermine 
our religion, and is besides, making 
ourselves obnoxious to the very same 
censure which we have. bestowed 
upon the papists. And if we were 
to take the words of the Fos} ve] cone 
pe l them to come in in the ‘stri ct sense 


of the letter, t "‘Giak every reasonable 
man must allow, that any religion 
would then be more excellent than 
that of the Christian. 

Some persons have persuaded them- 

selves th: uomy writings contain m: iny 
things offensive to the clergy, trom 
which it is inferred that 1 am not 
sdund in my belief; this J think a 
very unfair inference--I have .ever 
honoured the preachers of al] reéli- 





gions, while they were the dispensers 
of his word; and when their doc- 
trine has been enforced by their own 


examples, they have been the objects 
both of re spect and veneration ; ev en 
when I bave found them otherwise, I 
have still treated them with due 
deference, on account'of the order 
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they belong to. So far, I think J 
have followed the example of a cer- 
tain lady, who being present whena 
very excellent sermon was delivered 
by a preacher, of an indifferent cha- 
racter, im on his coming 
out of the pulp it, in terms somewhat 
like the toliowing:” “J cordially 
thank you for the excellent admoni- 
tions which you have given us in the 
course of your sermon, and I sincerely 
you y have the grs in 

to put them in practice.” I 
ssure you, thatLami 


addresse¢ 


ce 





ver please 





hen I have heard rude and half 
kitig people insisting upon the 
NeCessi y of abr Oa g the cerry of 


their revenues (I speak only of Den- 


mark), I think it necessary that per- 
sons of this preiession should never 
be suffered to fall into contempt upon 


the score of penury ; a man whose 





mind js agitated with anxious cares 
for a subsistence can never be fii for 
a function of that nature; if a man 


was to preach like an angel, and yet 
live upon alms, it is impossible he 
should be regarded. ‘I hey, therefore, 
who have accused me of being un- 
friendly to the clergy have lz iboured 
under a very great error; what | 
most regret is, when men take upon 
themselves the character of being 
religious, merely for the sake of 
assuming that respect which is only 
due to persons of real and unaffected 
pie ty. 

Others, again, have imagined, that I 
have been wanting in reverence to- 


wards colleges aud universities ; and 
this objection is urged against me 
with so much the move seeming 


asperity, as being myself a member 
of an academy. The trath is, I do 
not censure these learned institutions 
merely as such, nor even the sciences 
taught in therm ; but of the modes 
used for these purpos ses I dis approve 
very much. As for academic dispu- 
tations, it is true, 1 have treated them 


as so many s¢ lemn farces; those 
usages, in these high schools wl hich 
excite laughter among the specta- 


iors, ‘I also dise approve very much— 
but I cannot conceive bow this -dis- 
approbation can have any effect upon 
the sciences; my censure goes no 
further than to inculpate those who’ 
thus teach. It is a great prejudice to 
schools and uniyersitics, whea there 
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is any thing attached to them which 
js allied to the ignorance and super- 
sition of the barbarovs ages. The 
customs aud manners of the eleventh 
and twelith centuries can neither be 
seen nor heard of, without exciting 
pity or contempt; instead of baving 
» doctors and magisters who 
public lectures, IT would substi- 
tute the customs and privilege, on the 
part of the hearers, to ask what ques- 
tions they pleased, within the limits 
of propriety; and it should be the 
business of these lecturers to solve 
such difficulties as might thus be pro- 
posed by their pupils and auditors. 
An institution of this nature would 
have a double etfect attending it; for 
in the first place, the auditors would 
learn what they wished to be made 
aoquainted with ; and the nature of 
the office would deter those persons 
who were not sufficiently qualified 
from entering upon it. 
A Lather in Jearning, as well as in 
religion, is still wanting; one who 
would completely remove the leaven 
of barbarism and ignorance. There 
are many things yet in the univer- 
sities, &c. derived from the practices 
of the middle ages ; knowledge, I am 
persuaded, might be communicated, 
erhaps not with so much formality, 
toe with much greater effect than at 
resent. Those Academies which 
om been recently established in 
Fngland and France, have sufficiently 
indicated how much a reformation of 
this nature was wanting. The laws 
and ordinances of these later founda- 
tions are in direct opposition to those 
of foriuer ages, when the pupils were 
bound to bestow an implicit faith 
upon every thing advanced by their 
tutors—when the-heads of the scholars 
were not enlightened, but perplexed ; 
when even the natural taste was de- 
praved; and much was learnt, appa- 
rently only for the purpose of being 
again unlearned. If I thought that 
the great would have assisted in the 
attainment of any of the objects [ 
have alluded to, my solicitations and 
endeavours would not have been 
wanting, but «knowing the general 
bent of their inclinations, I have not 
troubled them. Some persons think 
that in this part of my conduct, I have 
imitated the English—in fact, when I 
was in England, the people used to 
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observe, that I had an English coun- 
tenance; | -have reason to think I 
was always agreeable to that nation, 
and I believe the satisfaction was re« 
ciprocal ; even in my studies, I have 
heard it observed, that I had some- 
thing of the taste and manner of 
those people—to use one of their com- 
mon observations, “I always speak 
as | think,” and when truth is con- 
cerned, | always endeavour to come 
as near to it as possible. But to re- 
turn to my particular habits :—I retain 
in my present advanced age, all that 
reserve in eating and drinking, that I 
have mentioned before, as being my 
practice many years since; admoni- 
tious to the contrary, from my asso- 
iates, | bear with the utmost indif- 
ference- people talk as if the dimi- 
nishing of our pleasures consisted in 
nothing else than the moderation of 
one’s desires or propensities for. this 
or that enjoyment or gratification ; 
and therefure, my ears are sometimes 
dinned with the fashionable rules in 
our northern climate, which are, te 
deny one’s appetite nothing that it dee 
sires, 

This indulgence is what is now 
called ‘ enjoying life ;” I, however, 
call it ‘destroying life.” F call it 
thus, from the experience which hag 
convinced me, that life is better pre- 
served by temperance than indul- 
gence; this I am convinced of by 
my own example; for when about 
forty, Iwas at one time so weakly 
and exhausted, that my friends at- 
tempted to convince me, that I could 
not possibly live mach longer, unless 
I took more nourishment; I vever- 
theless pursued my former track, and 
I have found, that most of my friends 
who indulged themselves by deny- 
ing their appetites nothing, have beea 
dead long ago, whilst I am still alive, 
and am following my usual modes of 
temperance and frugality. In living, 
however, the golden mean is cere 
tainly the best, and those persons 
who deny themselves every indul- 
gence are equally blameable with 
those who are continually in habits of 
excess. Human life, according te 
an adage used by Cato, bears some- 
resembiance to iron, which grows 
bright by using, and contracts rust im 
consequence of being neglected :—So, 
I haye observed, that men are iim 
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proved by labour and incessant occu- 
pation; whilst ease or indolence, on 
the contrary, disposes them to every 
kind of misery and corruption. 

Some persons have pretended, that 
I have made myself ridiculous, hav- 
ing collected rather a considerablepro- 
perty, seeing I am unmarried, and 
shal] probably die without heirs; 1 
eannot altogether blame these cen- 
sors, for sometimes | almost laugh 
at myself: I have experienced both 
poverty and riches, and therefore, I 
am ihe best judge:~Once when 
retty well divested of the former, 1 

new no care about the keeping of 
them: for 


Cantabam vacuus coram latrone viator. 


ut if I could make heirs of all who. 


laugh at me, their contempt would 
be immediately changed into appro- 
bation. We often despise things 
merely because they are beyond our 
each, and this is realized by the fable 
of the fox and the grapes. I think 
upon the whole, that the idle and dis- 
solute are more properly the subjects 
of ridicule than the frugal; if fru- 
gality be a folly, dissipation and ex- 
travagance must be madness. We 
eannot conceive how it is that people 
in years, with almost one foot in the 
gtave, can still continue to scrape 
that together, which they can never 
enjoy ; for whatcan be more absurd, 
than for a traveller who has but a 
short journey to make, to carry 
with him a great deal more than he 
wants ;‘still it is not more easy to 
account for the conduct of men in 
general, who waste more money in 
the course of their youth, than would 
preserve them from poverty in their 
old age. Those who accumulate pro- 
erty, and leave it to posterity, may 
be said to plant trees for others to 
enjoy the fruit of them, while the 
idle and the extravagant tear up 
those trees by the roots which ought 
to benefit them and their descen- 
dants, The frugality of the rich may 
excite laughter, but the dissipation of 
the poor can only deserve pity ; both 
ef these extremes may be deemed 
weaknesses; but the first is a slight 
fever, the second a downright 
frenzy. 


[To be continued.) 
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An Essay on Tne Purposgs oF 
THE Drama. 


** The Diama’s laws, the Drama’s patrons 
give, 

* And those who live to please, must 
please to live.” Jounson. 


Si Theatre has in all times 
been regarded by the most en- 
lightened men as a source of su- 
preme gratification, the Greek and 
Roman stages having been patroniz- 
ed by the frequent attendance of 
(among others) Socrates and Cicero: 
—names unsurpassed in celebrity b 
avy that antiquity can boast ;—whic 
fully evinces the high estimation in 
which Theatres were then held. 

It is perhaps indisputable that mo- 
rality was at those periods inculcated 
with equal energy and elegance, 
since of Euripides it bas been said, 
that “every verse was a precept.” 
I believe, however, it may be asserted, 
without fear of contradiction, that 
had not both he and Terence con- 
trived to combine interest with im- 
provement, pleasure with profit, the 
paucity of their auditors would have 
rendered abortive the supposed great 
end of dramatic representation. 

Several writers, with an honest, 
though mistaken indignation, have 
charged the age with a laxity of taste 
and judgment in tolerating the ephe- 
meral theatric exhibitions of the 
present day. Were the grounds of 
this accusation as just as their de- 
ductions are genuine, we should ap- 
plaud that discernment which had 
satisfactorily traced the origin of a 
deviation from good sense, and trust 
to a collateral discretion for correct- 
ing it. But these premises being 
entirely erroneous, their conse- 
quences are necessarily the same. 

‘he grand error arises from the posi- 
tion laid down, that the legitimate 
design of the drama is IysTRUCTION ; 
a doctrine [ shall briefly endeavour 
ta disprove. 

The real intent of this kind of com- 
position cannot be better exempli- 
fied than in the emphatic words of 
that illustrious master of the pencil, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds: ‘“ If (he ob- 
serves) the great object of the the- 
atre is amusement, a dramatic work 
must possess every means to produce 
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that effect; if it gives instruction, 
by tne bye, so much its merit is the 
greater ; but éhat 2s not its principal 
efject. The ground on which it 
stands, and which gives it aclaim to 
the protection and encouragement of 
civilized society, is mot because it 
enforces moral precepts, or gives in- 
struction of any kind, but from the 
enerat advantage that it produces, by 
Ecbituating the mind to find its 
ainusement in intellectual pleasures, 
weaning it from sensuality, and by 
degrees filing off, smoothing, and 
polishing its rugged corners.” Hence 
it is evident, that entertainment is 
the drama’s determined aim, and 
edification its adventitious, ot assist- 
ing attrilute. We must view it, 
therefore, solely as a relaxation from 
the fatigues of study, or as a refuge 
from the lures of dissipation; in 
either case, the mind requires vivify- 
ing incident, and sententious decla- 
mation, unclogged by any abstruse or 
mysterious moral ; for precept, whe- 
ther urged by word or deed, retains 
an austerity that will ever render it 
unacceptable, even when modified by 
a corroborant charm in the delivery, 
_The votaries of the stage may be 
divided in two classes—the rich and 
the poor: to the first, every species 
ef delight is laid open—to the latter, 
this alone. Rightly, then, to esti- 
mate its value we must consider what 
would be the employment of its visi- 
tors, were they to neglect it from the 
absence of sufficient attraction.— 
Amusement, as I have before shewn, 
is the only object of play-going 
people, who, taken generally, em- 
ploy- rather the heart avd eye, than 
the mind and ear; with such, to 
adopt the words of Ben Jonson, 


“No matter for the pen; the plot shall 
earry it.” 


However, if their proposed plea- 
sure be denied them, they turn from 
its substitute with disgust, and seck 
an equivalent elsewhere ; the higher 
ranks at a gaming-table, the lower 
sort in an ale-house; consequently 
the consideration is not to what 
virtue we are led, but from what vice 
we are withheld; whether it be not 
better that we should lose our leisure 
hours in innocent, though unimprov- 
sBg enjoyment, than to be destroying 
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our health of mind and body by dice 
or drinking. If this be allowed, its 
accomplishment is alone to be aimed 
at, and all ulterior prospects must be 
looked upon merely as embroidery on 
a garment, which, so far from con- 
ducing to comfort, is, in common 
wear, more frequently found cumber- 
some than convenient. 
E.N. B. 


Newman-street, Aug. 29. 
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{ From this rare and curieus volume we 
have thought it necessury to extract 
only the following part, the rest con- 
sisting of recipes, and vbsercations on 


/; / 
anatomy, surgery, and medicine, all 


which, thouva hex Ady wicresting,; as 
evhrbiting lhe state of those 
tn the rewsa of Queen Evizabeth, would 
not furnish much amusement to tie 
general reader. | 


SCcCRCES 


The rare Treasure of the Enziish Baths. 
Crap. I 
LTHOUGH there be a very 
excellent and wholesome bath 
within the realme of England, yet 
for all that, I reckon that there are 
many in the north parts, which being 
diseased with sore diseases, wouk 


gladly come to the bath cf Bathe, if 


they knew that there were any there, 
whereby they might be holpen, and 
yet know not whether there be any 
in the realm or no. Wherefore, see- 
lng that | have writ of the baths that 
are in foraigue countries, therefore J 
thought good to shew the vertues of 
our ewne bathes; for it they be able 
to helpe mens diseases, what shal] men 
need to goe imo farre countries to 
seeke that remedy there which they 
might have at home. 

‘Lhe bath of England is in the west 
eountry, in Somerset-shire, in a city 
called in Latine Bathonia, and Bathe 
in English, of the bathes that are in 
it. This city of Bathe is fifteene miles 
from Welles, and fifieene miles frou 
the noble city of Bristowe. The 
chiefe matter whereof these bathes in 
this city have their chiefe vertee and 
strength, after my judgement is brim- 
stone, and of my judgement are divers 
other, which have examined them as 
I have done, when | was at the bathes 
with a certaine man diseased of the 
goute, I went into them my selfe with 
my patient, and brought forth of the 


place next unto the spring, and out of 


the bottome, slyme, mud, bones, and 
stones, which altogether smeiled evi- 
dently of brimstone, if that one may 
judge the matter of the effect, may ga- 
ther that brimstone to the only matter 
jn these bathes, or else the chicfe that 
beareth rule in them: for they dry 
up wonderfully, and heale the goute 
excellently, and that in a short time, 
as with divers others, one Miles Some- 
lines, one of my Lord Somersets play- 
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ers can bear witnesse: which things 
are no light tokens that brimstone 
beareth the chiele rule, seeing that 
neyther by smelling nor tasting, a 
man can feele no other matter Or 
mimes to raigne there. 

if there be any thing lightly ming. 
led with the brimstone which I could 
not perceive, it must be copper: for 
whilst { walked about the mcuntaines, 
out of the which the bathes dog 
spring, I found here and there little 
pieces of marquesieth and stones, 
mingled with copper, but I could by 
ho sence or wit perceive, that the 
bathes had any notable quality there. 
of : then seeing there cannot-be found 
any other minor cr matter; to be the 
chiefe ruler in these bathes than brim, 
stone, we may gather, that these 
bathes are good for all these diseases, 
which all learned physitians write, 
that all other bathes, whose chiefe 
ruler is brimstone, are good for. 

fetius writing of naturall bathes, 
wierein brimstone ts eyther the onely 
minor, or matter of them, or chiete 
matter thereof, sayth thus as fol- 
hereafter. The bathes of 
brimstone soften the senewes, swage 
the payne that a man hath in de- 
siring to go oft unto the stoole, 
aud when he commeth, he can eyiher 
dee Jitdle or nothing. ‘They scowre 
and cleanse the skinne: wherefore 
they ere good for the white morphew, 
aud blacke, for the leprosie, and for 
all scabs and scurffes, fer old sores 
and botches, for the falling ot humors 
into the joynts, for an hardened milt, 
or the cake in the left side, for an 
hardened mother, for all kind of pal- 
sies, for the sciatica, and for all kinde 
of itch or itching. But the bathes of 
brimstone hurt the stomach and marre 
it: thus farre writeth Avicen. 

Agricola in his bwkes of those 
things which flow out of the earth, 
writeth thus of bathes of brims- 
tone. The bathes of brimstone doe 
soften the sinewes and doe heate, 
they are good therefore for palsie, 
for places pulled in tw much, or 
stretched tw tarre forth: for the shak- 
ing or trembling of any member, and 
they swage aches, and draw out swell- 
ing of the linames, and drive and scat- 
ter them away. They are good there- 
fore for the gowte in the hands, for 
the gowte in the feet, and for. the 
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sciatica, and all other diseases in the seene the bathes in foraigne lands 
joynts: they swage also the paines in should looke upon our bathes, for he 
the liver and milt, and drive away the would thinke that the stranger would 
swelling of them both: they scowre accuse us Englishmen of three things, 
away freckles, and heale morphewes, of grossenesse and brutish ignorance, 
and scabbes: but they undoe and because we cannot trim our bathes no 
overthrow the stomacke. Then see- better: of unkindnesse, because we 
ing (as I said before) our baths of doe so lightly regard so high and ex~ 
Bathe, have their virtue ofbrimstone, cellent cifts of Almighty God: of 
they that are diseased in any of the beastly filihinesse, because we make 
above named diseases, may go thi- no partition between the men and 
ther, aud by the helpe of Almighty the women, whilst they are in ba- 
God be healed there. thing, but sufter them, contrary both 
When those bathes have of long unto the law of God and man, to goe 
time beene knowne, even about a together like unreasonable beasts, to 
thousand yeares, eyther the unlearn- the destruction both of body and soule — 
ednesse, or the enviousness of the of very many. 
physitians, which have beene intimes _ If there be any liberall Duke, 
past, is greatly to be rebuked, be- Earle, knight, esquire, or other gentle, 
cause either for lack of Jearning, or no gentle honest man, that will 
knew not the vertues of these bathes, bestow any cost upon the bettering 
or else for enviousness, would not and amending of these bathes, 1 
send the sick folkes, whom they could will for my part, because [ have no 
not otherwise heale unto the bathes, store of other riches, helpe the mat- 
for all men can tell, very fewin times ter as forward as [ can with my coun- 
past have been by the advise of the sell, which is this. 
physitians sent unto the bathes, but First and before all other things, 
now in this our light and Jearned my counsel is, that every bath have 
time, after that so many learned phy- an hole in the bettome, by the which, 
sitians have, so greatly commended the stopple taken out, the bath should 
these bathes, J] doubt whether the he cleansed and scoured every foure 
niggardly liberality, or the unnaturall and twenty houres, at the least once, 
inkindnesse of the rich men of Eng- and that T would advise to be done at 
land is more-to be dispraised which eight o'clock in the afternoone, that 
receiving so many good turnes of Al- against the morning it might be full 
mighty God, now after that they of fresh and wholesome water against 
know that the bathes areso profitable, the time the sicke folke came to it in 
will not bestow one halfe-penny for the morning, and so should they be a 
God’s sake upon the bettering and great deale sooner healed ot their old 
amending of them, that the poore, diseases, and in lesse jeopardie in 
sicke and diseased people that resort taking of new, which may easily come 
thither, might be better and sooner unto a man, if he goe into a bath, 
holpen when as they are there. There wherein a sicke man, namely 1f he 
is money enough-spent upon cock- be sicke in a smittting or infective 
fightings, tennis-playes, parkes, ban- disease, hath continued 
quettings, pageants, playes, and serv- It were also meete, that every bath 
ing onely fora short time, that plea- had a covering about it, or at the least 
sure of times, but of private persons it should be so buikted, that in the 
which have no need of them, but I time of foule weather it might be co- 
have not heard tell that any rich man vered ; notwithstanding I would (least 
hath spent upon these notable bathes, such places should be open) that the 
being so profitable for the whole com- vapors might goe out, that they that 
mon-wealth of England, one gwoaie have ill heads be hurt with the va- 
these twentie yeares. pors which are too much holden 
Hee that hath beene in Italie and in. J think also that it were neces- 
Germany, and hath seene how costly sary that certaine lofts should. be 
and wellfavoredly, the b.thes are builded right over some part ef ‘he 
trimmed, and appointed there in di- first or principall bath, that honest 
vers and sundry places, would be women and other which would not 
ashamed that any stranger who had gladly be seene in the baths, might 
Usiversan Mac, Voz. XV, v 
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ever have (as often as they need, 
fresh water drawn unto them)through 
an hole, wherewith they may have to 
bathe themselves in vessels of wood, 
made for that purpose: provided with 
all foresight, that not one drop of the 
water which they in the lofts have 
eccupied, fall in againe into the prin- 
eal batbe, but be conveyed out by 
some other convenient way. 

For the bringing this matter surely 
to passe, it were best that the lofts 
should be so builded, that only a buc- 
ket might goe downe into the bath, 
saving ihat little portion (whereby 
water may be drawn up through, to 
serve them that are in them, and 
such a fit place might be devised to 
draw water through, that it migit 
serve for halfe a dozen chambers 
above or more. This were also neces- 
sary, that in one of the bathes should 
be builded over the hottest place that 
there is, a little house, after the 
manner of a scaffold, very neere unto 
the water, after such a manner, that 
the hote vapor might strike hote upon 
certain places of mans body ; for this 
manner of reserving of the hote va- 
pors, so much better for some kind of 
dropsies or gouts, then the water it 
self is, therefore these things is not to 
be forgotten. This were also neces- 
sary, that not onely certaine several] 
bathing places thould be appointed for 
women alone, but also that others 
should be appointed for such persons 
severally, as are sicke in smitting, in- 
fectious, or horrible diseases, 

Furthermore, because Almighty 
God hath shapen and made hearbs, 
stones, gummes, mettals, and medi- 
cines, of divers other things, princi- 
pally for man. It is to be thought 
that his will is, that the same should 
sometime serve such creatures of his 
as man cannot well want: wherefore 
as it is well done, that bearbs and me- 
dicines made of divers other things, 
should be given to the beasts that 
serve us: so that I thinke it were not 
amisse, if that we made the bathes 
after they have served man, for whom 
they were principally made, serve al- 
so to helpe horses: for performing 
whereof, | would wish that one or 
two batbes in some convenient place, 
might be drawne out from one or two 
of the hottest bathes, and then would 
1 have so devised, that the horses 
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that have diseases in the legs and 
joints, might stand in the bath almost 
unto the belly, and that other. that 
have other diseases, might stand higher 
in the water: which may easily be 
brought to passe: if that two holes 
be made with stopples, the one higher 
aud the other lower, that a man may 
set the horses as deepe or as shallow 
as he list, the water increasing or de- 
creasing, according to the holding in, 
or letting out of the water. 

1 thinke verily, that the bathe of 
brimstone within the space of a 
moneth, healeth splents, spavens, 
and all knobs, hard lumps, and swell. 
ings, ifthey be not very old, frettish- 
ing and toundring farces, or fashions, 
or all such like diseases that are with- 
out. If the horses by the advice of 
a cunning horse leache, have given 
them a convenieut drinke before they 
come to the bathes, and ordaine for 
them such emplasters and powders as 
are meet for them to use in the bath- 
ing time : but whilet they stand rest. 
ing themselves out of the bathe, my 
advice iss that they that have not 
much money to bestow upon horse- 
leaches, that they lay in good quan- 
tity, the slyme and grounds of the 
bath, upon the sore places of the 
horses, all that time that they are out 
of the bath, resting them in the stable, 
betweene one bathing time and ano- 
ther. But I would not that the horse 
should be exercised in the bathing 
time, for that is not my meaning: 
for I would that a horse should be as 
well exercised as a man, and so much 
more as he is stronger than a man, 
except the diseases be in his feet, and 
then are they more measurably to be 
exercised. 

And for the dyet that men should 
keepe at this bath of Bathe, hereafter 
ensueth, with divers other necessary 
rules needful to be observed of all 
those that enter the said bath. 

Cnap. Ii. 

Certain Rules to Le observed of alt 
them that wil! enter into any Bath, 
or drikke the Water of any Bathe 
Tue counsel of learned and wise 

physitians is, that they should not at 

any time go into any bath, to seeke 
remedy for any sicknesse, except it be 
such a one that alinost the learned 
physitizns dispaire of the healing of 
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it: if God have smitten you with any 
disease, before you goe to any bath, 
for the healing of it, ¢all to your re- 
membrance, how often and wherein 
you have displeased God, and if any 
of your sins come to your remem- 
brance, occupy the same no more, 
but be earnestly sorie for it, and aske 
God mercy for it, intending and pro- 
mising by his mercy and grace, never 
to fall into the same againe. ‘This 
counsell is agreeing with what is 
written in the 38 chapter of Eccle- 
siasticus ; in this manner. My sonne 
in the time of thy sicknesse, faile not 
(but that thou pray to Almighty God) 
for he will helpe thee: leave off all 
sinning, and shew out thy straight 
hands, and cleanse thy heart from all 
siune, and deale almes, and then give 
place to the physitian, and let him 
come unto thee, as one that God hath 
sent unto thee. And a little after he 
doth plainly declare, that sicknesse 
commeth from the: punishment of 
sinne, where he sayth: hee that will 
sinne against his Maker, useth to fall 
into the hands of the physitian. As 
Christ in the fift of John doth also 
meane, when he said unto the blind 
man he had healed, Goe and sinne 
no more, least worse things chance 
unto thee. Howbeit, we may judge 
no man to be a greater sinner 
then another, because he is oftner 
sick then common sort be: for God 
sefdeth unto good men oftentimes 
sicknesse, not for the sinnes they 
have done more then other men, but 
to keep them in good order, that the 
flesh rebell not against the spirit. 
For if that many infirmities had beene 
a sure token that a nfin were a great 
sinner, then should Timothie, which 
hed many infirmities and sicknesses, 
as Paul writeth, beene a very great 
sinner: but he was not so, therefore 
that argument is not true. 

But whether sicknesse come for to 
punish sinne, or to hold a man in 
good nature and obedience, all sick- 
nesse commeth of God: wherefore, 
jor whatsoever cause it commeth of, 
before ye aske any helpe of any 
worldly physitian yee must make your 
prayers to Almighty God, (as the 
good king Ezekias did,) and if it be 
meet for you to be healed, you shall 
be healed as he was. ; 

Then after yee haye confessed your 
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selfe unto Almighty God, ard to such 
as yee have offended; in the name of 
God aske counsell of some learned 
physitian who is sent of God, and not 
of some selfe made idoli, who is onely 
of himself: if he can (using all the 
lawtull means commonly wont to 
heale such diseases as yee are sicke 
on) and if yee feele your griefs no 
better, then it shall be high time to 
go to the bathes as tothe shet anker. 

Before yee go to the bathes, in any 
wise yee must go to some learned 
ohysitian, and learne of him, by the 
Sele of the telling, what complexion 
you be of, and what humour or other 
thing is the cause of your disease, and 
there after his counsell, use such dyet 
as shall be most fit for your com- 
plexion and sicknesse, Let no man 
enter into any bath before his body 
be purged or cleansed atier the advice 
of some Jearned physitian, for if any 
man go inte the bath unpurged, he 
may fortune never cone home againe, 
or ife come home again he commeth 
home most commonly with worse 
diseases than he brought to the bath 
with him. 

Yee may not go into the bathe, 
the first day that you are come to it, 
but you must rest a day or two, and 
then goe into the bath. 

There is no time of the yeare that 
is more fit to goe into the most part 
of all the bathes, then are the moneths 
of May and September: but the 
spring time is better than any other 
ume is. 

The best time of the day is an 
hour after the rising of the sunne, or 
half an boure: but before yee go 
into the bathe, if your disease will 
suffer you, yee must walk an houre, 
or at the !east halfe an houre before 
you goe into the bath. 

But you-must at no time goe into 
the bath, except yee have beene at the 
stoole, either by nature or by craft, 
yee may take a suppository, or glister, 
and for a great need Savanorolla suf- 
fereth pills, but- he will not suffer 
that he that is so purged, enter into 
the bath for the space of xiii. houres. 

‘The same also would at the least 
every bather should have a stoole 
once in three dayes : wherefore if any 
man be hard of nature, and cannot 
abide suppositories and glisters, he 
“we the patient, if he be once 
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purged, or goe to the stoole once in 
three daies, which thing searcely in 
any other writer that I have read 
will doe, neither would I counsell 
to deterre the going to stoole so long, 
if there be any meanes possible io 
make a man goe to the stoole, with- 
out his great paine. 

If that he be counselled to goe 
twice a day in the bathe, he must 
see he goe not into it, till seven 
houres be past atier dinner, and tarry 
not so long in it in the afternoone as 
you did before. 

The common time of tarrying in 
the bath, is commonly allowed to 
be an houre, or more or lesse, ac- 
cording to the nature both of the bath, 
as also of the patient. 

Let no man tarry so long in the 
bath that he be faint or weak, but let 
him cone out before that time. 

Yee must alwaies goe into the bath 
with an empty stomach, and as long 
as youare in it, you must neither eate 
nor drinke saving that for a great need 
require the contrary. 

Some grant that a weake person 
may eate alittle bread steeped in 
the juice of pomegranate, barbervies, 
or rilts, or in syrups made of the 
same. 

Some physitians suffer a man that 
cannot abide hunger so long, to take 
ere he go in. two spoonfuls of raisons 
well washed oftentimes with two 
parts of water, one of wine, or so 
much of delated or watred wine, as 
much as can be holden in a spoon, 
or a few prunes sodden and steeped 
in water, or twospooniuls of crummes 
of bread, washed oftentimes with 
water or wine, tempered as J told 
before, or a toste put into such water: 
but let no man crinke in the bath, 
except he swo nd inthe bath, or bee in 
danger of swounding, orelse yee must 
all the time that yee be in the bath, 
abstaine trom all meate and drinke. 

As long as you are in the bath, you 
must cover your head well that you 
take no cold, for it is very peri- 
lous to take cold in the head in the 
bath, as divers reasons may. be said to 
prove the same. 

When you come out of the bath 
see that yee cover yourself well that 
ye take no cold, and dry off the water 
on your bo e with warm clothes, 
and goe by and by into a warme bed, 
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and sweat there if you can, and wi 

otf the sweat diligently, and after. 
wards sleepe, but yee must not drinke 
any thing untill doeat time, except 
yee be very faint: then yee may take 
a little sugar candy, or a few raisins, or 
apy such thing in a small] quanitity that 
will slake thirst. For Galen in the 
14 De Methodo medendi, command- 
eth that a man shall not eate noy 
drinke by and by after the bathe, un- 
till he bath slept after his bathing. 

After that ye have sweat and slept 
enough, and be clearley delivered 
from the heate that you had in the 
bathe, and afterwards in the bed, then 
may you rest and walke a little, 
and hes goe to dinner; for by 
measurable walking, the vapours and 
windiness, that is come in the bath is 
driven away. 

If the patient cannot walke, then 
Jet him be rub‘d quickly, and ifhe can 
suffer no rubbing, then at some time 
it were good to take a suppositorie, 
either of roote or of a beete, with a 
little salt upon it, or a suppository 
of honey, or a suppositorie of a flower 
de luce, or of salt bacon, or white so; 
~ Aiier all these things, then shall 
you goe to dinner, but you must nei 
ther eate very much good meate, nor 
any cril meate at all. Wherefore 
you must rise from the table with 
some good appetite, so that you could 
eate more if you would. 

The meates that are commonly of 
all physitians allowed that write of 
dyet that belongeth to bathes, are, 
bread of one dayes baking, or two at 
most, well leavened, and throughly 
baked, small birds, and other birds of 
the fields and mountains that are of 
easie digestion ; but waterchanters 
yee must not touch, kids flesh, veale 
and mutton, of a Jambe of a yeare 
old, new laid egges, pheasants, par- 
triges, capoas, chickens and young 
geese. The meates that are forbid- 
den, are salt beefe and bacon, pid- 
geons,-quailes, pyes, and pasties, and 
such like meats, cherries, and all 
such fruits, garlicke, onions, and all 
hot spices, and all cold meates, as 
are the most part of fishes : howbeit, 
divers may be well allowed, so they 
be well dressed. 

Milke is not to be allowed much : 
but if that the patient be greedy of it, 
that in asmanner he long for it, then 
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let him take it two houres or there- or rheume, comming of a moyste 
about, before hee take any other cause and not very hot. For them 
meate, and he must drinke after it. that have palsies, or such like dise 
White wine that is small is allow- eases, that they cause a bucket to be 
able, or wine being belayed with the holden over their beads, with an hole 
third or fourth part of sodden water, in it, of the bignesse of a man’s litle 
according to the complexion of the finger, about four feete above their 
atient: some use to steepe bread heads, so that by the reede or pipe 
in strong wine, when as they can get made for the nonce, the water may 
no other wine. come downe with great might upon 
Beware that in no wise yee drinke the mould of the bead: if they have 
any water, and especially cold water, the cathaire, and apop the nape of 
and so should yee forbeare from all the necke, if the patient be sicke of 
ihings that are presently cold, namely, the palsie, or any such like disease. 
when yee begin first to eate and The clay or ground of the béth, is 
drinke. Let therefore both your better for the dropsie then is the 
meate and drinke be in such temper, water alone: it is also good for 
that they be not cold but warme, lest shrunken swelled, and hard places, 
when as yee are hot within by your and for all old and diseased Ps 
bathing and sweating, the cold strike which cannot well be healed with 
suddenly into some principall mem- other medicines: The matter is, to 
ber and hurt it. lay the grounds upon the plase, and 
They that are of ahote complexion, to hold the same against the sunne, 
and of an open natures and not well or a warme fire, untill it be something 
fastened together, ought not to tarry hard, and then to wash away the foul- 
so long in the bath, as other ought nesse of the clay, with the water of the 
that are of colder and faster com- bath; this may a man do as often as 
plexion. he list. Some physitians counsel, 
If any man betweene meale times that betweene the bathings, when a 
be vexed with thirst, he may not. man is twice bathed upon one day, in 


| drinke any thing, saving for a great the time that the patient is out of the 


need he take a little bariey water, or bath, to use his plaistering with the 
water sodden with the fourth part of elay: but if the person be any thing 
the juyce either of sowre or milde weake, I counsell not to go twice into 
sweet pomegranates, wiih a littie su- the bath, but either once, or else to 
ear: a man may use for a need, a be content with the plaistering of the 


ittle vinegar, with water and sugar, if mudde or grounds of the bath. 
he have no diseasein the sinewes, nor | It were good wisedome for them 
in the joints. that cannot tarry long at the bathes, 


A man that is very weake; or ac- either for heate or tor cold to take 
sustomed much to sleepe atier dinner, home with them some of the grounds, 
an hour and a halfe afier that he is and there occupie it as afore-told. 
risen from the table, he roay take a There are certaine learned men, 
reasonable sleepe. which reckon that the hote breath or 

Ajl the time a man is in them, he vapour that riseth up from the bathg, 
must keepe bimselfe chaste from all is much more mightier than the 
women, and so he must dee a moneth water of the bath is, and it is true: 
afier, after the counsell of divers therefore it were well that they which 
Jearned physitians, and some forthe have any dropsie, and especially a 
space of forty dayes, as Panthtus and tympanie, should sit over such a place 
Alcardus would, namely, if they came of the bath, that they might receive 
out of the cauldror.. juto the moyst diseased place, the 

It were mecte that in every foure vapour of the bathe, either by an 
and twenty hours the bath should be hoicd stoole, or by some other such 
letten out, and tres: water be re- like manner of thing, well devised 
ceived into the pit agiine, for so shall for that purpose. 
you sooner be bh J, aud better | If any poore man by the heate ot 


abide with lesse yeopardy; abiding in the drynesse of the bathe cannot 








the bath sleepe enough, let him eate lettice, 
It is most meete tor them that have or purslaine, or the secdeg of poppy. 


any disease inthe head 


as a cathaire called chesbawle, in some places of 
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England, or let him eate suger and 
poppy seed together, let this be done 
at night. He may also if hee cannot 
get the aforesaid things, see the vio- 
et leaves and mallowes, and bathe 
the uttermost parts with that they 
are sodden in. These are remedies for 
poore folke that are not able to have 
a physitian with them to give them 
counsell: Jet the rich use such re- 
medies as their physitians shall coun- 
sell them. 

If any poore man be vexed with 
any unsufterable thirst, let him take 
a little barley and seethe it long, 
and put. a little suger unto it: or 
let him take the juice of orange; 
or take a little of it with a little 
suger. 

If any poor man catch the head 
ache, let him take a litde morme- 
Jade if he can get it, or coriander 
comfits: or if he can get none of 
these, let him take the white of an 
egg, and heate it with vinegar and 
rose water, or with the broath of 
violets, or night shade, or with any 
ef them, and a little vinegar, and lay 
them in a cloath unto the temples of 
his head and forehead. 

If any poor man be burned too 
much, let him take a glister made 
with mallowes, beetes, and violet 
leaves, or let him seethe prunes with 
barley a good while, and raisins, 
putting away the stones, and eate of 
ihem, or let him use suppositories 
sometimes, made of rootes, either of 
beetes, of flower de luce, of white 
sope, or of salt bason. 

If any man sweate too much, Jet 

him use colder meates than hee used 
before, with vinegar or verjuyce, and 
let them also eat sheepes-feet, and 
calves-feete, with verjuyce or vi- 
aegar. 
[f any man have the burning of bis 
water when he maketh it, Jet bim an 
houre after he is come out of the 
bathe, anoynt his kidneys with some 
cold ointment, as is Intrigidus Ga- 
Jeni: or if yon cannot come by that, 
let him seethe violet leaves, poppy- 
heads, raisins, licorice and mallowes 
together, straine them, and put some 
sugar in the breath, and drinke of it a 
draught before supper. 

If any be troubled with the rheume 
which he bath caught in the bath, let 
hiin parcb or bristle at the fire nigella 
Romana, and hold it ti aclouth to his 
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nose, and let him set cups or borin 

glasses to his shoulders, without any 
scorching, and let him drinke sodden 
water with barley, and with a little 
suger. 

If any man have any appetite’to 
eate, let him use the sirrups of ribles 
or barberies, or the sirrup of unripe 
grapes, or use verjuyce or vineger to 
provoke appetite in due measure, 
and now and then if yee can get it, 
let him take a little moter 5 or 
of the sirrup of mynts or worme- 
wood Romane. (These have I writ- 
ten for poore folke.) ‘Those that are 
rich, by the advice of the physi- 
ians, may have other remedies enough 
against the fore-named accidents, that 
chance in the time of their bathing. 

If thou be ride of thy disease by thy 
bathing, offer unto Christ in thy pure 
members, such offering of thankes- 
giving, as thou mayest spare, and 
give him hearty thankes, both in word, 
minde and deede, and sinne no more, 
but walke in al) kindnesse of life 
and honesty, as farre as thou shalt be » 
able to doe, as long as thou shall live 
hereafter. 

But if thou be not healed the first 
time, be patient, and live vertuously 
till the next bathing time, and then if! 
it be to the glory of God, and for thee 
most profitable, thou shalt the next 
bathing time be healed by the grace of 
God, of whom commeth al! health 
both of body and soule. 

Somme if they be not healed whilst 
they be in the bathing, cry out both 
upon the bath, which healeth many 
other of the same diseases that they 
are sicke of, and of the physitian also 
that counselled them to go to the 
bathe, such men must learne that they 
must not appoint God a time to heale 
them by the bathe, and that whenas 
the bathe hath dryed up, and washeth 
up by sweating, and subtill through 
blowins the evili matter of the dis- 
ease, taut it is one dayes worke or 
two, to meke good humours to oc- 
cupie the place of such evill humours 
as have been in them before. There- 
fore Jet such be patient, and -for the 
space of a moneth keepe the same 
dyet that they kept at the bath, and 
it God will they shall have their de- 
sire, but not only these, but all others 
that are healed ‘for a moneth at the 
least, the longer the better, must 
keepe the same dyet that they kept 
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in the bath, as touching meate and 
drinke, and if it be possible also from 
the use of all women. 

When as you go homewards, make 
but smal] journeys, and beware of 
surfetting and of cold, and when you 
are at home, use measurable exercise 
daily, and honest mirth and pastime, 
with honest company, and beware of 
too much study or carefulnesse. | 

Thanks be to God for all his gifts. 





On the Usace of certain Woxps in 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Sir, 
ry°HROUGH the channel of your 

! valuable and instructive Maga- 
zine, I could wish to derive some lit- 
tle information respecting the usage 
of some words in the English Lan- 
onage, for which I cannot find any 
classical authority, and which are not 
acknowledged by that great Lexico- 
rrapher, Dr. Johnson. 

What is the authority for irrelevant 
and inimical ? I suspect the former 
word to be a corruption, and to be 
misused for irrelative. 

How do you spell edgebone of beef? 
is it edgebone, or hitchbone, or ache- 
bone, oraitchbone ; who shall decide 
when butchers disagree ? 

Mr. Fr—d, of the Rock, wilt oblige 
me much by informing the public, 
why he prefers tue words actuary and 
insurance to agent and assurance 

Should alledge be spelt with or 
without ad; I believe t&ere is no e in 
pony, nor b in plum; few persons can 
spell day window. 

Your constant reader, 
CantTicus. 





For the Universal Magazine. 
Ancient Customs in KENT, re- 
corded in Doomsday- Bouk. 

\ THEN we look back a few cen- 

turies, and consider the cus- 
toms and habits of life practised by 
our ancestors, and conmipare them with 
our own, we fee! a kind of superiority 
rising in the mind, while we are con- 
templating on the progress we have 
made in the refinement of our man- 
ners, aud in making such great im- 
provement for iucreasing the com- 
forts and the pleasures of life. 
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The cultivation ‘of the arts has a 
natural tendency to refine the taste of 
the people who cherish them, and it 
will give them a notion of ease and 
elegance; but, at the same time, 
they will be ‘found to introduce a 
great expence in dress, furniture, and 
equipage, a vanity in exhibiting them, 
and too often a corruption of morals 
will be the consequence. 

If we turn to the Doomsday- Book, 
and examine the several customs and 
Jaws which were practised in Kent, 
in the reign of William the First, we 
shal] see what a change time has made 
in the county and in the kingdom, 
for expediting business, and promote 
ing the ease and the conveniency of 
passengers from place to place. 

Many ot those who can now step 
into a coach at their own door in the 
evening, and be sei down in the 
morning at an inn in the metropolis, 
at the distance of seventy miles, and 
perhaps be put out of temper on the 
road, on account of some trifling de- 
lay, and consider the hardship almost 
insupportable, little think of the diffi- 
culties which their ancestors have 
encountered with in travelling before 
them, when kings were obliged to 
issue their proclamations to have the 
roads and the bridges repaired pre- 
viously to their undertaking a a 
ney, that they might not be delayed 
in their progress by neglected roads 
rendered impassable. Gur improve- 
ments have been so great within the 
last century in the mode of travelling, 
that ladies and genilefMen can now 
trot off in their curricles, their tan- 
dems, their gigs, and their chairs, 
without a jolt to incommode, thetn ; 
and invention is still on the rack to 
introduce further ease and elegance 
in carriages. 

As the road from London to Dover 
was formerly, as weil as at present, 
often used for sending dispatches to 
the continent, and frequented by am- 
bassadors, and many great personages, 
going to and returning from the op- 
posite coast, a heavy fine was imposed 
throughout the whole county on all 
those who neglected to keep the roads 
opev, or who suffered any branches 
of trees or bushes to grow over the 
king’s highway, or who were guilty 
of digging any ditch to incommode 
travellers, There was a fine of 10a 
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shillings imposed in several of the 
lests in Kent, for suffering any of the 
above-mentioned encroachments on 
the roads. 

T.is heavy penalty at that time 
might keep open a track through 
their woods and their forests; but, 
with a}l their attention, they could 
hardly be rendered passable in bad 
weather ; and it was with difficulty 
the great barons could visit the ¢api- 
tal on horseback. It would be very 
useful if this fine could be levied at 
present for neglecting the cross-roads, 
where, iv many places, the bushes 
and branches of trees nearly meet, 
and annoy the pas-engers. 

If we have gained so much advan- 
tage over our ancestors in traveiling 
so expeditiously, we are not so secure 
in our persons and property against 
the hand of violence. Such was the 
attention of the Saxons to the keep- 
ing of the peace in the night, that 
every disorderly person was consi- 
dered in mercy to the king, and 
obliged to redeem himself with a fine 
of eight pounds. This fine was tobe 
paid by every person breaking the 
peace of the king throughout the 
whole county of Kent. 

William the First was so attentive 
to the preserving of the peace during 
the night, and to prevent conspiracies, 
that he obliged every one to put out 
their fire, upon the ringing of the 
curfew bell, at eight of the clock in 
the eveniiig. What have we to say, 
when we refiect on the alteration 
which has taken place in our time? 
Our day is hardly beginning, in upper 
classes in life, till towards the setting 
of the sun: and, in some of our pro- 
yincial towns, the coaches do.not be- 
gin to run for tea and cards till be- 
tween nine and ten of the clock in 
the evening; and, when there is a 
rout or a ball, they seldom cease till 
between five and six in the morning, 
to the great annoyance of the king’s 
peaceable subjects, wishing, by rest, 
to recover their strength and their spi- 
rits, to enable them to go through the 
toil of the ensuing day. It certainly 
would prevent people from drawing 
pleasure to the dregs, if this fine was 
now imposed upon every person, not 
only throughout Kent, but the whole 
kingdom. for being absent from home 
at midnight. This fine was not the 
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same in every place. By the laws 
of Alured, the violators of the king's 
peace in a royal city were to pay 120 
shillings; in the city of an abbot, 90 
shillings; in the city of a bishop,’60 
shillings; ina village containing 1209 
persons, 30 shillings; and in one of 
600, only 15 shillings, 

1, some of the towns in Kent suck 
attention was paid to the preventing 
all noise in the night, that the chief 
magistrates would not suffer the hue 
and cry to be proclaimed within the 
walls, till they were first made ac. 
quainted with it. When every thing 
we eat, drink, and wear, is so bea- 
vily taxed, to support a useless tribe 
of placemen and pensioners, it is 
time to pay a particular attention to 
folly and dissipation,.that the public 
may receive some smali compensation 
for being disturbed thronghont the 
whole night. \The heroes of the 
sword, who are so famous for kicking 
up rows at plays and assemblies; 
ough: to pay a heavy tax for every 
breach of the peace; and duellists, in 
particular, might be kept under some 
restraint by levying a heavy fine in 
proportion to their income for the 
public use. 

The king had the same fine of every 
allodial tenant in Kent for denying 
his pledge, and raising a false accusa- 
tion; and another fine of 100 shillings 
for quitting his habitation without 
permission, if his sureties could not 
produce him. 

When the allodial tenant died, the 
king claimed ‘a relief for the lands 
throughout the whole county, except- 
ing the lands of Holy Trinity, (now 
Christ’s Church, Canterbury, Saint 
Augustine’s, Saint Martin’s, Goderice 
le Burnes, Goderice Je Carlestone, 
Alnot Cit de Cilletram, Eber, Biga, 
Turgis, Norman, and Azor). Of 
these the king had a forfeit upon their 
persons. 

If he was a king's thane, he had 
for horses, two with and two with- 
out saddles; two-swords, four lances, 
and as many shields and helmets, with 
a coat of mail, and fifty mance of 
gold. 

At the death of a common thane, 
the king had a horse with.all the ac- 
coutrements and the thane’s halfhung. 

When the king's thane had his owa 
sac, the king had then three pounds ; 
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and if he had been lately promoted, 
then two horses, one with and one 
without a saddle, with two lances, 
two shields, and fifty mance. 

The king had also his iorfeits for 
house- breaking, forestailing, and adul- 
tery, over all the county, excepting 
Holy Trinity, Saint Augustine’s, and 
$aint Martin's, which were privileged 

Jaces, and they did not pay any fine. 

he sum for adultery, in Kent, is not 
mentioned in the Doomsday-Book ; 
but at Lewes, in Sussex, it was eight 
shillings and fourpence. The kin 
received the fine for the men, _ 
the archbishop for the women. With 
us this crime is considered as a civil 
injury, for which the party aggrieved 
may bring his action, and recover da- 
mages; but our ancestors considered 
it as a public wrong, and fixed a pe- 
nalty, which in ar places was in 
proportion to the rank of the female. 

When a thief was condemned to 
death, the king claimed a moiety of 
his property; and, if he went into 
exile without permission, he was 
under a forfeit. 

If the king gave public notice by 
proclamation of his intention of com- 
ing into Kent, the Kentishmen were 
obliged to meet him on Pennenden- 
heath; but they were not to be com- 
pelled to go beyond it: if they did 
not attend, they were then liable to 
a fine of 100 shillings. 

The king had a right to be main- 
tained for six days at Canterbury, or 
at Sandwich, by those who held the 
lands of Alnod-Cit; and, if he was 
[eete supplied with provisions, the 

ing could not fine them. 

In Linnuarlet, and in Busmer Lests, 
the king had the privilege of two 
carts, and two sticks of eels ; twenty- 
five on each stick for one menial ser- 
vant. He was also allowed twelve 
pence each to twenty-three of his 
principal men, instead of one servant 
and one yoke, 

In North-Burg he had twelve pence 
for one servant; in Dena, eighteen 
pense; in Gara, one servant. The 
ands which contributed the above 
sums were in Wye; and the owners 
of them had the tasping of the king 
three days, when he was at Sand- 
wich, 

The king had in the city of Canter- 
ry 5t burgesses, who paid him 
Universan Mae. Vou. XV. 
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rent; and 212 persons over whom 
he had sac and soc; and 23 mills of 
forty shillings. He had also 1g bur- 

esses, who paid gable or rent 32 ob. 

‘here were eleven messuages in the 
city ditch in ruins, and of these the 
archbishop had seven, and the abbot 
of Saint Augustine’s the rest. There 
were also thirteen messuages, which 
had been exchanged with the castle, 
There were twenty-one burgesses, 
over whom the king had sac and soc, 
and they paid sixty-eight shillings for 
Thelonica, or for the privilege of buy- 
ing and selling; and he had three 
mills worth 108 shillings. There 
were eight acres of pasture which be- 
longed to the legate, which paida rent 
of fifteen shillings ; and there were a 
thousand acres ot wood, which yield- 
ed only 24 oras, which is a plain 

roof that wood was at that time of 

ut little value. 

The whole, in the time of King 
Edward, was worth 50 pounds ; when 
the bailiff Hamo received it, 50 
peunde. and now 50. He who now 
1olds it pays 30 pounds, burnt and 
weighed, and 23 pounds by tale, and 
out of these sums the sheriff had ten 
shillings. 

A certain monk belonging to 
Christ’s Church took two messuages, 
belonging to two of the burgesses, one 
within and the other without the city, 
and these they placed under the call 
of the king. 

The burgesses had the rents, and 
the privileges of forty-five messuages, 
which were out of the city; but the 
king had sac and soc, and they held of 
him 23 acres of land in their own 
geld, Ralph Columbels rented these 
houses and the lands belonging to 
them; and also twenty-three acres 
more, which the burgesses held as 
allodial tenants of the king. He had 
also five acres belonging to several of 
the churches. 

Ralph Curbspine held four messuages 
in the city of the king, which had sac 
and soc, but he had not the privilege. 
—The same Ralph held eleven other 
messtiages in the city of the Bishop of 
Baieaux, which were Shorne Bigas’s, 
and he paid a rent of eleven shillings 
and two pence farthing. 

The king had sac and soc through- 
out the whole city of Canterbury, ex- 
cepting the lands of the church of 
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Holy Trinity, St. Augustine’s, Queen 

iddina’s, Alnod Cit’s, Eber’s, Biga’s, 
and sires of Cilleham, It was agreed 
that every one who transgressed 
should pay his forfeit to the king, 
in trespassing on the straight road 
through the city, to the distance of 
one league, three rods, and three feet 
from the gates. 

If any one encroached upon this 
road, by digging a ditch, or enclosing 
any part of it with pales, the king’s 
bailiff might pursue him wherever he 
fled, and compel him to make good 
the path to the king. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury had 
the fines of calumniators upon his own 
lands within and withott the city. 

A certain preposites named Bru- 
mann, in the time of Edward the 
Confessor and William the First; re- 
ceived the customs of foreign mer- 
chants on the lands of Holy Trinity 
and St. Augustine's, till Archbishop 
Langfranc and the Bishop of Baieaux 
examined into the matter, and found 
that he had obtained the privilege by 
swearing falsely. 

‘ —_—_-——- 
4n Inscription on the Monument 
to the Memory of the late Honour- 
able Joun Hype, at Calcutta, 


Str, : 


VERY elegant monument, of a 
4% pyramidical form, executed by 
Mr. Myers, has been erected (by or- 
der of the executers) to the memory 
of the late Honourable John Hyde, 
at the new burying ground, Calcutta. 
—The following inscription well de- 
servs a place in your lasting pages: it 
was written by Mr. Thomas Scott, 
one of the Masters in Chancery at 
Bengal, and was some time since 
placed on a large tablet at the base of 
the pyramid. 

Mr Hyde was appointed a Judge 
of the Supreme Court at the same 
time with the late Sir Elijah Impey, 
and the late Sir Robert Chambers, 
Kant. in 1774. On the retirement of 
Sir Elijah, the Jate celebrated Sir Wil- 
liam Jones succeeded, whose works 
have been collected and published by 
Jolin Shore, Lord Teigifmouth: at 
Sir William Jones’s death, the late 
Sir William Dunkin was, through the 

‘evest of Lord Melville, (hen Mr. 


Dundas) promoted to the bench. 
Mr. Hyde was descended from the 
same family with that illustrious states- 
man, Edward Hyde, Earl of Claren. 
don, Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
Charles I. and Lord High Chancellor 
in the reign of Charles If. whose se« 
cond son was made Earl of Rochester, 
and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
whose daughter, Anne, was Queen 
Consort of England, being wife to 
King James II. He married, in Sept, 
73, the Hon. Mary Seymour, 
aughter of Lord ‘Francis Seymour, 
brother of the late, and uncle of the 


present, Duke of Somerset.—It is - 


usual to create every Judge of the Su- 
ag" Court of Bengal, a knight; but 
Mr. Hyde declined being made one, 


Sacred to the memo 
of the Honourable JOHN HYDE, 
who was appointed 
one of the Puisné Judges 
on the establishment of the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta, 
in the year 17745 
and died, 
after faithfully discharging the duties 
of that high and important station, 
for a period of above twenty-one years, 
aged 59, . 
on the 8th of July, 1796, 
He was an affectionate husband, 
a fond parent, 
a firm and zealous friend; 
of unquestioned integrity-as a Judge, 
and a truly virtuous man. 
His loss was deeply 
and honourably regretted 
by that community, 
which had long respected his virtues; 
and the public records of this 
Government declare him to have beer 
‘A Magistrate, whose integrity 
in the discharge of his public functions 
was equalled only by the 
virtucs of his private character. 
Social, yet dignified, 
he commanded at once 
the affections and reverence 
of the wide extended circle, 
honoured by a participation of his 
hospitalities. 
But his ooblest eulogium will be found 
in the lasting regret 
of a long list of unfortunate persons, 
whose indigent condition 
by his advice, protection, and munifieence, 
his life was one continued 
. study to mcliorate; 
and who must ever regard him 
as a departed model of unexampled 
yet cautiously concealed charity, 
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the practical extent of which 
could alone be exceeded 
by the boundless benevolence 
and generosity of his mind. 


Mr. Hyde presided in the court 
above mentioned with .a dignity, 
weight, and im artiality never exceed- 
ed, and scarcely equalled, either by 
his predecessors or contemporaries. 
During the last ten or twelve years of 
his life, the bar of Calcutta never was, 
nor perhaps ever will be, more 
adorned by splendid talents, both le- 
gal and classical. Amongst the bar- 
risters of the greatest abilities of that 
day we may enumerate Mr. Scoét, 
nephew of the Duke of Buccleugh, 
tauthor of the inscription); the late 
Mr. Stephen Cassan, who filled the 
office of high sheriff of x and 
son of M. Cassan, Esq. M.P. of 
Queen's County ; Mr. James Dunkin, 
first cousin of the late Sir William 
Dunkin, above mentioned; Mr. Da- 
vis, afterwards advocate-general ; Mr. 
Strettel, son of T. Strettel, Esq. of 
Cork, and whe, I understand, is still 
practising at Calcutta. 

The Honourable Mrs. Hyde mar- 
ried, secondly, the Rev. Mr. Payne, 
of Droxford, and is now living. 


Your's, &c. 
Astaticus, R. W. 





Anatysis of AXscuines’ SEconp 
DiaLtocuz:—on Ricues. By Dr. 
TouLMIN. 


§ ku question discussed in this 

conversation is, whether the 
possession of riches be a benefit ?— 
Since the word xenuela, which we 
translate riches, as the derivation indi- 
cates, means what is useful: Socrates 
shews that nothing, of which we can 
not make an advantage, deserves the 
name; and that the fewer are our 
wants, we become rich more easily. 
The philosopher arrives at his conclu- 
sion by his usual rout, without its 
being perceived by those who support 
the conversation. 

He lays hold of the occasion of the 
arrival of a rich Sicilian, a man desti- 
tute of virtue, in the character of an 
ambassador to Athens, to discourse 
with his pupils concerning riches, 
which, agreeably tocommon opinion, 


Analysis of AEschines’ Second Dialogue :—on Riches. 3s 


they looked upon as a true good.— 
They, at first, readily concede, that 
he is the richest man who possesses 
things of the greatest value. From 
this principle Socrates infers, that the 
man who enjoys health is richer than 
a sick man who had the wealth of the 
King of Persia, because health is more 
valuable than riches. 

He then passes to wisdom, which, 

being an attainment most conducive 
to the due discharge of all our duties, 
must be the most valuable. By wis- 
dom he means knowledge and skill, 
Upon this, one of the personages in 
the dialogue, Erasistratus, replies, — 
that he id not assent to this; for 
wisdom would not, if a man were in 
want of every thing, supersede the 
necessity of begging. But Socrates 
shews that a skilful man would avail 
himself of his abilities, as others would 
of their riches; because they, who 
have more occasion for his skill than 
for what is called riches, a case that 
frequently happens, would furnish 
him with the necessaries of life in re- 
turn for the advantages they derived 
from his skill. 
_ Eryxias, another character in the 
conversation, on this falls into a pas- 
sion, saying, that then it would follow 
that Socrates was a richer man than 
Callias, a very wealthy mau, who had 
been just mentioned; because So- 
crates was a man of greater abilities 
than he was, Our philosopher proves 
to him that, without being angry, he 
ought to refute what he heard; other- 
wise, al] that he advanced carried no 
weight with it, 

At last they come to the question, 
whether riches be, in any respect, a 
good or not? Eryxias asserts that 
they are, and says, that it is folly to 
doubt it. Notwithstanding, Critias, 
his relation, who was a disciple ef 
Socrates, undertakes to prove the con- 
trary; while his master, according to 
his usual irony, affects an inability to 
solve the question, and only offers to 
assist these two Kinsmen to bring the 
matter toanissue. Critias, after this, 
brings Eryxias, by a few questions 
which he proposes to him, to acknow- 
ledge that there are some whose riches, 
instead of being a benefit, are the 
cause of great evils to them; for in- 
stance, the intemperate and debau- 
chees, who, by the abuse of their 
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riches, draw.on themselves a thou- shews that any science by which we 
sand miseries. can be supplied with all that life re- 
Eryxias, angry at being so soon quires, ought to be denominated 
non-plushed, would have struck Cri- riches, since it has the same effect ag 
tias, if respect for the company had goldorsilver; from whence it follows 
not prevented him. Socrates, togive that the most skilful men are some- 
him time to grow cool, began to re- times the richest. 
late a conversation of Prodicus, a ce- After ali this, Socrates says, that he 
lebrated sophist of Ceos, with a young believed he could, neve: » oe hag an- 
man, who had puzzled him, in the swer for Critias, (who had confounded 
school of exercises, on the assertions Eryxias more by his vanity than any 
he had made, that riches in the hands other means) that he was not atall cons 
of the virtuous were a good, but in vinced by what had been otfered, He 
the possession of the vicious an evil. heard, with pleasure, the discourses 
This appearing to have, in some de- “ot Socrates, but as he was a person of 
gree, appeased Eryxias, Socrates pro- untoward mind, he did not suffer 
ceeds to another topic. himself to be gajned over by his ex- 
As to the articles which constitute cellent lessons. The philoscpher 
riches, they are not the same among proves to him further, that riches, 
all people. For instance, the Cartha- either gold or silver, were not useful 
ginians tie up, in a bag made of skin, in themselves, but for the wants of 
something of the size of the coin call- the body. But as he perceived that 
ed the states, no one knows what but he made no impression on the mind 
he who encloses it, and having sealed of this man, be adds one other consi- 
it, use itas money. At Lacedemon, deration only, to shew that men who 
they circulaic, as coin, spoiled iron. have only few wants are move happy 
In Ethiopia they avail themselves of than they who have a great many. 
engraved flints, which are of no value Every man, says Socrates, can discos 
any where else. At Athens, he was ver this himself, who compares his 
a rich man who hada fine house; state, when he is in health, to his con- 
but among the Scythians this was in dition in sickness. Itiscertain, that in 
noestimation. ‘The persen,to whom the last situation, which is a very un- 
Socrates directed his discourse, agree- happy one, he has numerous wants. 
ing to these remarks, the philosopher It 1s the same with two men; one of 
asks him, whether what men so va- whom burns with the desire of great 
viously ca}! riches, is: any thing useful ? possessions, and has scarcely any 
This being allowed, he does not fail thing; and the other is in want of 
to draw this consequence from it, but few things, with which his mind 
that we ought not to class nnder the would be satisfied. Our desires, says 
word, riches, any thing but what is the philosopher, are nothing but our 
useful. From hence he makes a dex- wants: the more desires we have, the 
trous transition to the enquiry, What greater is our indigence: and, on the 
is useful? and fully proves by the contrary, the fewera man has, he isthe 
questions he proposes, and by ‘the an- more rich and happy. He concludes 
swers he receives, without their being from these premises, that those whom 
able to prevent the conclusion, that we look upon as very rich, have need 
the usefulness of things is founded in of many more things to be at their 
the necessities with which men are ease, for these are the things which 
beset. Were it not for diseases, there we call riches; and that, which can- 
would be no occasion for physicians; not be turned to any ase, on that ac- 
and were it not for the wants of lite, count does not come under the name. 
riches would be of no value. Socrates draws also another conclusion 
Though the reasoning of Socrates trom these premises, viz. that they 
was conclusive, he with whom he who are estimated to be the richest 
debated would not, at first, grant that are in the worst circumstances, be- 
riches were useless, yet he conceded canse' they have more wants than 
that what cou!d not be turned to others. 
some service, should not be reckoned — Such is the purport of this conver- 
under the bead of riches. Secrates sation: the art and excellence of it 
does not directly contradict him, but we shall searcely discover on ong 
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slight reading only ; but the more 
closely we reflect upon it, the more 
good sense and sound argument shall 
we find init. At least this has been 
my experience in reading and trans- 
lating it. ‘The conversations of So- 
crates are not immediate and direct 
Jec ons. nor does he instruct his disci- 
ples by lectures formed after the mo- 
del of t.c modern professors in our 
universities. ‘hey are discourses 
formed to lead back to truth minds 
strongly prepossessed with contrary 
opinions and persons whom it was not 
easy to recover from their errors and 
ionorance So hedoes not undertake, 
i) a minute detail, nor by a methodi- 


cal arrangement of all the questions 


relative to it, to discuss the a oe of 
discourse. It was enough for him to 
abash the obstinate in one point, in 


order to lead them afterwards to in- 


struct themselves on other pcints. 
He often’ means more than he ex- 
presses, and the attentive reader must 
supply what the philosopher omits to 
advance. There will be no loss of 
time in doing this; and the more a 
person accustoms himself to it, the 
more satisfaction will he find in it.* 





* Bibliotheque Choisie, tom. xxii. 
p. 145—153. 
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“ Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


Remains of Niraspare and Gat- 
Loway SonG: with historical and 
truditwnl Notices relative to the 
Mauners and Customs of the Pea- 
suntry. Now first published ly 
R. H.Cromex, F.A.S. Ed. Editor 
of ‘ The Reliques of Robert Burns.’ 
1 vol. 8vo 

TS Mr. Cromek every lover of 

Scottish poetry is already deeply 

indebted for the industry and taste 
with which he collected materials for 
an additional volume to the works of 
Robert Burns. Of that work our 
opinion has been given in our eleventh 
volume, p. 132: but we are now 
called upon to consider a production 
of a very different nature: a produc- 
tion which characterises the modes of 
thought and feeling among the pea- 
santry of a sister kingdom, and which, 
in its compilation, reflects 10 common 
praise upon the enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Cromek must have pur- 
sued his labour, and the judgment 
with which it is executed. 

The contents of this volume form a 
subject more than usually interesting 
to the philosopher and the critic. 
They are not the matured efforts of 
labour, study, and learning; they are 
not the offspring of refinement, nor 
are they executed from any prescribed 
model: they are the simple, natural, 
and heart-warm effusions of rustic 
feeling: they describe those passions 
which nature plants, nourishes, and 
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expands : they have been written with 
no expectations of renown ; oe have 
floated upon the breath of tradition : 
the very names of their authors are 
unknown: and just when the period 
had arrived that they would probably 
have died with their possessors, Mr, 
Cromek has arrested them in their 
fleeting progress, and has given them 
a ‘a local habitation and a name.” 


The enquiry which might lead to a 
satisfactory explanation of the causes, 
whether physical, moral, or political, 
that have concurred to give to the 
peasantry of Scotland that superiorit 
of mind which could produce suc 
exquisite poetry as is contained in this 
volume, would carry us into a discus- 
sion too prolix for the pages of our 
miscellany. We fecl, however, ail 
the importance of the topic, and wish 
that we had space to do it justice. 
As we cannot, however, let us pass 
to aconsideration of the volume it- 
self. 

The first thing that arrests our at- 
tention is an ‘* Introduction” from 
the pen of Mr. Cromek, in which we 
find many very pertinent and judi- 
cious remarks upon the subject of 
Scottish poetry : asubject upon which 
he can scarcely feel more enthusiasm 
than we do; but his enthusiasm has 
led to enterprise: it has not been a 
vague and general feeling of the mind. 
The manners of the peasantry, also 
their superstitions, (heir customs, and 
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their popular prejudices, come in for 
a share of his attention. 

The introductory paragraphs de- 
serve to be transcribed. 

** The Scottish poets have raised a 
glorious fabric of characteristic Lyric, 
the fairest perhaps any nation can 
boast. 





The foundations were laid bv 


various unknown bands, and even of 


those who raised the superstructure 
few have attained the honour of re- 
nown; but the whole bas been reform- 
ed and couipleted by a man whose 
fame will be immortal as his genius 
was transeendant. The name of fo- 
BERT Buans, let a Scotchman pro- 
nounce it with reverence and affee- 
tion! He produced the most simple 
and beautiful lvrics himself; he puri- 
fied and washed from their olden stains 
many ef the most exquisite of past 
ages. He collected others with all the 
glowing enthusiasm of an antiquary, 
and with the keen eve of an exquisite 
critic and poet. It was on these beau- 
tiful old ballads and songs that Burns 
faid the fonndation of his greatuess. 
Their simplicity he copied; he equal- 
led their humour, and excelled their 
pathos, But that flame which they 
helped to raise absorbed them in its 
superior brightness; so that the more 
we investigate the sources from which 
he drew, the more our reverence for 
his genius is increased. Whatever he 
transplanted grew up and flourished 
with a vigour unknown in the parent 
seil; whatever he imitated sinks al- 
most into insignificance placed by the 
side of the imitation. He rolls along 
like a mighty river, in the contempla- 
tion of which the scattered streams 
that contribute to its greatness are for- 
gotten. " 

** ft has been the work of the present 
eolleetor to redeem some of those fine 
aid ballads and scugs, overshadowed 
dy the geuius of Burns; such espe- 
eially as bave never before been pub- 
bh hed, and are Hoating in the breath 
ei popular tradition. 

** Many of these ave peculiar to cer- 
tain districts of Scotiand, and tracts of 
hoely siteated country. Deeply found- 
ed in the mapuers and custonis of the 
peasantry, they keep hold of their 
ruinds, and pass from generation to 
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their strong touches of native feeling 
and seysibility make a lasting impres- 
sion on the heart. 

** It is worthy of remark, that in no 
district of Einyland are to be found 
specimens of this simple and rustie 
poetry. The influence of commerce 
has gradually altered the character of 
the people: by creating new interests 
and new pursuits, it has weakened that 
strong attachment to the soil which 
gives interest to the localities of po- 
pular ballads, and has destroyed those 
cherished remembrances of former 
times which impart to a rude and un 
polished straiu, all the pathos of the 
most laboured elegy. 





** We may safely premise, that many 
of the mosi valuable traditional songs 
and ballads perished in those afflicting 
times of refurmatiow and bloodshed 
which belong to Qu. Mary, to Charles, 
and to James. A great change then 
took place in the Seottish character: 
the glowing vivacity and lightsomeness 
of the Caledonian Muses were quench. 
ed in the gloomy severity of sour fa- 
natic enthusiasm, and iron-featured 
bigotry. The profanity of the song 
was denounced from the pulpit, and 
the holy lips of Calvinism would not 
suver pollution by its touch: dancing, 
to which it is nearly allied, was pub- 
lickly rebuked, attired in fornicator's 
sackcloth. The innocent simplicity 
and airiness of song gave way to holier 
emanations; to spisitualized ditties, 
and to the edifying cadence of reli- 
gious, reforming cant. Such seems 
to have been the state of song whea 
Allan Ramsay arosé. His beautiful 
collections rekindled the smothered 
embers of lyric poetry—but he could 
not redecm ihe lost treasures of past 
ages; nor rake from the ashes of the 
fallen religion the sacred reliques of 
its sonps. A few were redeemed—but 
they were trimmed anew, and laced 
with the golden thread 6f metaphysic 
foppery, over the coarse and homely 
hoddingray of rural indcustry.,, Their 
naiveté of fecling—their humour and 
amiable simplicity now gave way to 
the gilded and varnished trappings 
and tasselings of courtly refinement. 

* Scottish humour attempted to 
smear his thistles with the oil and 


generation by these local ves. theirgbalm of polite satire, till they lust their 


tlasbes of broad humour, their vivid 


description render them popular, and * 


native pungeney. Lovewas polished, 
and boarding-schooled, till the rough 
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mint-stamp of nature was furbished Burns; it is affecting to think that 
off it. The peasantry, however, pre- they lie below the turf, and all that 
served, in their traditional songs and can now be redeemed from the obli- 
ballads, a fair portion of the spirit and vious wreck of their genius is a few 
rough nature of the olden times. ‘To solitary fragments of song! But these 
tlie peasantry the Scotch are indebted remnants show the richness of the 
for many of their most exquisite com- minds which produced them; they 
positions. Their judgment in the se- impress us with a noble idea of pea- 
lection and preservation of songscarce- sant abilities, and a sacred reverence 
jy can be sufficientiv appreciated:— for their memory. 

Barbour's Bruce; Blind Harry's Sir  “ Such might have been the fate 
William Wallace; Ramsay's oviginal even of Robert Burns, had not a happy 
works, and his Collection ef Songs; combination of adverse and fortunate 
Fersusson, aud Burns are to be found cireumstances brought bis works be- 
in every Scottish hamlet, and in every fore the public tribunal. Somestrane 
hand, Accompanying these, thereare ger might, a short while hence, have 
< multitude of songs, ballads, and been gathering up the ruins of his 
fragments, which descend by tradi- mighty genius, and wondering while 
tion, and are eaily imprinted on every he collected them in morsels from the 
mind ;— remembrance of tradition; nor need 
it be deemed extravagant to assert, 


‘Which spinners and the knitters in the that Nithedale:and Galloway bava,6h 


on : some period of fifty years back, nou 
And the free maids, that weave their thread SOC } ? ¥ 3 CK, = 
with buues, rished, among their harvesting aod 
Do use to chant of.” ” their pastoral vallies, a rustic bard, 


who sung the loves and feelings of his 
Mr.Cromek next proceeds to in- fellow. peasants, and who bemoaned i - 
yestizate some of the causes which undying strains, the deplorable ra- 
may have led to the formation of that vages of 1745, and, perhaps, shared a 
peculiar character among the peasantry the general and desolating ruin. 
of Scotland, which has been so gene- : ayy ‘ 
rally remarked. His arguments are goer ge ne origin Cae 
commonly very appropriate; but, as. We shall preter to use. Mr, Cromek’s 
he does not profess to go deeply into OW words :— 
the question, there yet remains suffi- «These ballads and songs are glean- 
eient ground for a future inquirer. oq from among the peasantry of Niths- 
These causes he considers as declining, dy/e, and the skirts of Galloway, ad- 
and with them the consequent pecu- joining to it. They were never printed 
liarity of manners. before, and are ripe in the sentiments 
x ss r and feelings of their torefathers, and 
f, 50 any ane snp nanan Says often deliciously mixed with their hu- 
rC€, “has beenthe change, that in pour, To those who wish to know 
a few years the songs and ballads here how the peasantry think and feel, these 
selected would have been irrecovera- Remains will be acceptable. They 
bly forgotten. may be considered as so many unhewn 
“The old cottars (the trysters of altars raised to rural love, and locat 
ether year) are mostly dead in good humour and opinion, by the genius of 
eld age; and their children are pur- unlettered rusticity. 
suing the bugtleof commerce frequent- — “*_ In works of compilation like the 
ly in foreign climates. The names of present, the labour of an Editor, how- 
their bards have been sought after in ever severe, is least apparent, and as 
vain; they live only in Song, where far as regards the public, of very infe- 
they have celebrated their social at- rior consideration. It may be proper, 
tachments. however, to say a few words respect- 
“ It is affecting to think that poets, ing the remarks which are interspersed 
sapable, perhaps, of the wild creations through the present volume. ; 
ef Milton; the bewitching landscapes _** It has been my purpose to avoid 
and tenderness of Thomson; the faith- the mistake into which collectors are 
ful nature of Ramsay; or the subi prone to fall, of heaping on their ma- 
nity, eloquent pathos, and humour of terials a mass of extraneous lumberia 
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the shape of facts and dates, of minute 
discussions and conjectural emenda- 
tions, equally perplexing to themselves 
and to the reader. It is by no means 
a subject of boast that I have avoided 
this reproach, for, circumstanced as I 
was, to have incurred it would have 
been unpardonable. 


** In the progress of this collection, 
it was necessary to have personal in- 
tercourse with the peasantry, in whose 
traditions these Remains were pre- 
served. From a race of men so inter- 
esting, and so rich in original charac- 
ter, volumes of curious and valuable 
remark might be gathered; hence, 
from access to a mine so abundant, it 
was more a business of selection than 
of toil, to derive details which might 
establish what was doubtful, and illus- 
trate what was obscure. At the same 
time, these Remains, by exhibiting 
masterly sketches of the popular ge- 
nius which produced them, naturally 
excite a curiosity in readers of every 
taste, to behold the portrait more fully 
delineated. Presuming on the excite- 
ment of this curiosity, I have ventured 
to describe, at some length, the do- 
mestic manners, the rural occupations, 
the passions, the attachments, the pre- 
judices, and the superstitions, which 


characterise the peasantry of Niths- - 


dale and Galloway. 

** These details were in part neces- 
sary to make the poctry understood, 
and if they should have exceeded the 
bounds which a rigid critic might pre- 
scribe, they will not, it is hoped, be 
considered whally irrelevant to the 
purpose I have had in view. 

“In point of style, they lay no 
claim to the praise of elegance or re- 
finement; for, as they were dictated 
by strictly local observation, they were 
written with a sole regard to fidelity 
aud truth. Should the outline be 
found correct, the colouring vivid, 
and the whole likeness striking, it is a 
matter of very little moment that the 
picture appear unrecommended by 
the graces of laborious embeilish- 
ment.” 


Mr. Cromek has divided the ballads 
into four classes, which he denomi- 
nates Sentimental Bailads, Humour- 
ous Ballads, Jacobite Ballads, and 
Old Baliads and Fragments. The 
first class has the most attractions. It 
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is in them that we find all those glow. 
ing touches of inspiration, which ex. 
cite astonishment and delight, The 
humourous ballads have their merit, 
and so have the jacobitical ones: 
but the sentimental have a merit 
which, in some respects, have never 
been surpassed by the wit of man. 
They have that strain of thought and 
sentiment which is derived immedi-« 
ately from nature herself: not the 
frigid echoes of former writers, but 
the warm and glowing language of the 
heart. There is a strong and marked 


originality in all of them, which ne. 
cessarily enhances their value. 

Not, however, to dwell any longer 
upon general qualities, we shall pro- 
ceed to make some extracts, and our 
first shall be of a short poem, but one 
most exquisitely finished: 


“SHE'S GANE TO DWALL IN Hea- 
VEN. 
( Nithsdale. ) 


‘** Historical notices on these songs 
are the most difficult things to he pro- 
cured imaginable. They are below 
the dignity of the historian, and tra- 
dition has so fabled them thet we dare 
scarcely trust her report. We may 
justly say they are like wild-flower 
seeds scattered by the winds of heaven, 
Who can tell the mother which ga- 
thered them, or the wind which sowed 
them? They rise up only to flourish 
unseen, or to be trodden down and to 
wither. 

** This ballad is said to be written 
about the time of the reformation, on 
a daughter of the Laird Maxwell, of 
Cowhill, ‘on the banks of the Nith, 
called by the peasantry, ‘ The lilie of 
Nithsdale.’ £ She faded in her place,’ 
at the age of uineteen. 


Sur’s gane to dwall in heaven, my lassie, 
She’s gane to dwall in heaven: 

Ye're owre pure, quo’ the voice 0’ God, 
For dwailing out o’ heaven ! 


O what'l she do in heaven, my lassie? 
O what’) she do in heaven ? 
She'll mix her ain thoughts wi’ angels 
sangs, 
An’ make them mair meet for heaven, 


She was beloved by a’, my lassie, 
She was beloved by a’; 

Bai an angel fell in luve wi’ her, 
Aw’ took her frae us a’, 
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Low there now lies my lassie, 
Low there now lies; 

A bonnier form ne’er went to the yird, * 
Nor frae it will arise ! 

Fu’ soon I'll follow thee, my lassie, 
Fu’ soon I'll foliew thee; 

Thou left me nought to covet ahin’, 
But took gudeness sel’ wi’ thee. 

I looked on thy death-cold face, my lassie, 
1 looked on thy death-cold face ; 

Thou seemed a lilie new cut i’ the bud, 
An’ fading in its place. 

1 looked on thy death-shut eye, my lassie, 
I looked on thy death shut eye; 

Ap a lovelier light in the brow of heaven 
Fell time shall ne’er destroy. 

Thy lips were ruddie and calm, my lassie, 
Thy tips were ruddie and calm ; 

But gane was the holic breath o’ heaven 
Tosing the evening psalm. 

There’s naught but dust now mine, lassie, 
There’s naught bu! dust now mine; 

My saul’s wi’ thee i’ the cauld grave, 
An’ why should I stay behin’! 


“This ballad was copied from the 
recitation of a young country-girl. 
She observed that it was a great fa- 
yourite of her mother’s, but seldom 
sung, as its open familiarity with God 
made it too daring for Presbyterian 
strictness. * These elegiac verses, tho’ 
in some instances they pass the bounds 
of the simple and natural pathetic, ex- 
press strongly the mingled feelings of 
grief and devotion which follow the 
Joss of some beloved object, ‘There 
are degrees of affliction corresponding 
with the degrees of our attachment 
and regard, and surely the most tender 
of attachments must be deplored by 
affiiction the most poignant. This 
may account for, and excuse those ex+ 
pressions in this song which border 
on evtravagance; but it must be con- 
fessed that the first stanza, with every 
allowance, is reprehensible from its 
open and daring confidence in the 
Deity. The rest are written in astrain 
of solemn and feeling eloquence, which 
must find an echo in every bosom, 
Che effusion is somewhat too serious 
for a song: it has all the holiness of a 
psalm, and would suffer profanation 
by being set to a common tune.” 


Surely our readers will agree with 
us in afirming that English poetry can 
scarcely boast any thing superior to 





* Earth. 
Univegsat Mae. Vor. XV. 
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some of the above stanzas. The beau- 
tiful and affecting image in the con- 
cluding lines of the third stanza, the 
melancholy simplicity of the fourth, 
and the continued pathos of the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth, will justify the 
assertion, 


We cannot omit the following stray 
verse which Mr. Cromek picked up 
in the course of his search. It is a 
pious address of a mother to a daugh- 
ter concerning her lover: 


‘¢ He disna tak the beuk 
Fen’s the mair pitie! 
He says nae grace to his meat, 
An’ graceless maun he be :—— 
Whan he’s nae gratefu’ to his God, 
He canna be guid to thee.” 


‘«« A noble sentiment,” says the Edi- 
tor, ‘‘which ought to be written in 
letters of gold.” 


The next ballad with which we 
shall treat our readers is the follow- 
ing :— 


“© Tae tovecy Lass or Preston MILt, 


The lark had left the evening cloud, 
The dew fell saft, the wind was lowne, 
Its gentle breath amang the flowers 
Scarce stirred the thistle’s tap o’ down; 
The dappled swallow left the pool, 
The stars were blinking owre the hill ; 
As I met amang the hawthorns green, 
The lovely lass of Preston Mill. 


Her naked feet amang the grass, 
Seemed like twa dew-gemmed lilies fair ; 
Her brows shone comely ’mang her locks, 
Black curling owre her shouthers bare: 
Her cheeks were rich wi’ bloomy youth; 
Her lips were like a honey well, 
An’ heaven seemed looking thro’ her een, 
The lovely lass of Preston Mill. 


Quo’ I, ‘ Fair lass, will ye gang wi’ me, 
W hare black cocks craw, and plovers cry ? 
Sax hills are wooly wi’ my sheep, 
Sax vales are lowing wi’ my kye: 
I hae looked lang for a weel-faur’d lass, 
By Nithsdale’s howmes an’ monie a hill ;” 
She hung her head like a dew-bent rose, 
The lovely lass of Preston Mill. 


uo’ I, ‘Sweet maiden, look nae down, 
But gie’s a kiss, and gae wi’ me:’ 
.« lovelier face, O! never looked up, 
And the tears were drapping frae her ee: 
©] haea lad, wha’s far awa, 
That weel could win a woman’s will; 
My heart's already fu’ @’ love,’ 
Quo’ the lovely lass of Preston Mit. 
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© O wha is he wha could leave sic a lass, 
To seek for love in a far countrie?’— 
Her tears drapped down like simmer dew, 
I fain wad hae kissed them frae her ee. 
3 took but ane o’ her comelie cheek; 
‘ For pity’s sake, kind Sir, be still! 
My heart is fu’ o’ ither-love,” 
Quo’ the lovely lass of Preston Mill. 


She streeked to heaven her twa white hands, 
And lifted up her watry ee; 

© Sae lang’s my heart kens ought o° God, 
Or light is gladsome to my ee;— 

While woods grow green, and burns rin clear, 
Till my last drap o” blood be still, 

My heart sall haud nae ither love,” 
Quo’ the lovely Iass of Preston Mill. 


©There’s comelie maids on Dee’swild banks, 
And Nith’s romautic vale is fu’; 

By lanely ’Clouden’s hermit stream, 
Dwalls monie a gentle dame, I trow! 

O, they are lights ofa bonnie kind, 
As ever shone on vale or hill; 

But there’s a light puts them a’ out, 
The lovely lass of Preston Mill.” 


Before we pass from the conside- 
ration of the sentimental ballads, we 
will extract one from the pen of Miss 
Hamilton, which is, we think, credit- 
able to her poetical powers :— 


“© My AIN FIRE-SIDE. 
©, I hae seen great anes, and been in great 
ha’s, 
*Mang Lords and ’mang Ladies a’ cover'd wi’ 
braws ; 
At feasts made for Princes, wi’ Princes I've 
been, 
Whar the great shine 0’ splendour has daz- 
led my een. . 
Buf’ a sight sae delightfu’ I trow I ne’er 
“spied, 
As the bonnie blythe blink o’ my ain fire- 
side. 
My ain fire-side, my ain fire-side, 
Oh, cheering’s the blink o’ my ain fire- 
side! 


Anee mair, Guid be thankit! by my ain 
heartsome ingle, 
W7? the friends o° my youth I cordially 
niingle: 
Nae form to compel me to seem wae or 
glad, . 
I may laugh when I'm merry—and sigh 
when I'm sad ; 
Nae fauschood to dreed, and nae malice to 
fear, 
But truth to delight me—and friendship to 
chear. 
Of a’ roads to happiness ever was tried, 
There’s nane half sae sure as ane’s ain fire- 
side, 
Ane’s ain fire-side, ane’s ain fire side, 
Oh! happiness sits by ane’s ain fire-side! 
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When I draw in my stool on my cozie 
hearth-stane, 

My heart loups sae light, I scarce ken’t for 
my ain; 

Care’s flown on the winds—it’s clean out 0’ 
sight, 

Past sorrows they seem but as dreams o’ 
the night; 

I hear but kent voices—kent faces I see, 

And mark fond affection glint saft frae ilk 
ee. 

Nae fleechings o” flattery-—nae boastings o” 
pride, 

*Tis heart speaks to heart, ‘at ane’s ain fire. 
side; 

My ain fire-side, my ain fire-side, 

Oh! there’s nought to compare to my 

ain fire-side !” 

We must observe, however, that 
this modern effusion is not equal to 
the one which precedes it, upon the 
same subject, entitled, “A weary 
body’s blythe whan the sun gangs 
down.” 

We are afraid that in passing to the 
class of humourous ballads, we shall 
not so readily obtain the assent of our 
readers to those commendations which 
we shall be prompted to bestow. To 
the mere English reader their humour 
will be lost: to relish them, a person 
must, at least, have familiarised him- 
self with the dialect of North Britain 
by the diligent perusal of Scottish 
poems: but he who has resided for 
any time among the peasantry, who 
has had opportunities of observing 
their manners, noting their supersti- 
tions, and hearing their idiomatic 
phrases, accompanied with the expres- 
sion of look and voice, he it is who 
will most intensely feel and enjoy the 
broad but natural humour of these 
ballads. Some such there will doubt- 
less be among our readers, and there- 
fore we will venture to extract from 
this division of the work. We ma 
observe, indeed, that Mr. Crome 
would have done well had he been 
more copious in his explanations of 
Scottish words and phrases; as he 
doubtless looks up to the Snglish 
public tor some part of that praise’ 
which he has justly deserved. 

We will select one which is as 
likely to be generally relished as any: 
* ORIGINAL OF Burns's CARLE OF 
Kexcty-Burn Brass. 

There was an auld man was hauding his 
plow, 
Hey ! aa’ the rue grows bonnie wi’ thyme! 
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By came the Devil, says, ‘ How do ye dd?? He hynt up the carlin again on his back, 
"as the thyme it is withered, an’ the rue Hey! an’ the. rue grows bonnie wi? 


a An’ awa Ta’ blythely he trudged wi? bi 
It’s neither your ox, nor your ase that I ° ae a SS oe 
, 
crave, .. + An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the rue 
Hey 2 = rue grows bonnie wi’ is in pany ’ 
hyme! : 
But your auld scaulding wife, man, and he® He carried her owre an acre to two, 
I maun have, Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi? 
An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the rue thyme! 
is in prime. Till he came to the old man hauding his 
‘ take her, the auld carle plow, as fat 
Ge we, a ch opinigmes / An! the thyme it is withered, an’ the rue 
> eS gna 
Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi’ is in prime. 
thyme! ¢ An’ ay as the auld carle ranted and sang, 
Ye'll no keep her lang, an’ that ’'m afraid, Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi? 
An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the rue thyme! 
is in prime. © In troth my auld spunkie yell no keep 


her lang ;’-— 
An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the rue 
is in prime. 


The Devil he mounted her on his back, 
Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi’ 


thyme! 
Aw’ awa like a pedlar he trudged wi’ his ‘ Gude aed mest sadly, the auld carle 
ack, said, Sa 
An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the rue Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi? 
is in prime. - he an tia see 
ere bringing me back my auld wife I’m 
He carried her on till he came to hell’s afraid; S y 
Hn ae, the rue grows bonnie wi’ An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the rue 
ey: an is in prime. 
thyme! [whore, hed 
An’ bade her gae in, for a bitch an’ a ‘I tryed her in spunks, and in cau’drons I 
An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the rue tryed her, 
is in prime. Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi? 
ee ‘ thyme! 
md] ora es wi? ‘An’ the wale o’ my brunstane wadna hae 
- fry’d her. 
thyme! Aw = ier al ’ 
- , : . w the thyme it is withered, an’ the rue 
An a 0’ Devils came roun’ her to is in prime. 
’ . 
An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the rue ‘ I stapped her in the neuk o’ my den, 
is in prime. Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi’ 


thyme! 


But ay as they at the auld carlin played « But the vera damn’d ran, when the carlin 


pouk, were gaed ben,’ 
, ta > . . . 
Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the rue 
thyme! {clout, is in prime. 


She gied them a bann, an’ she lent thema . 
A fa : 5 * 
An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the rue Sae here's a gude pose* for to keep her 


veep)? 
is in prime. yoursel ? : ' 
Hey! an’ the rue grows bennie wi’ 
A reekit we devil gloured owre the wa’, thyme! 
Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi’ ‘ She's nae fit for heaven, an’ she'll ruin a” 
thyme! hell,’ 
Says, help! master, help! or she'll ruin An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the rue 
us 2’, is in prime. 


An’ the thyme it is withered, an’the rue) THis Original and strongly re- 
“a . . . 5 bs 
mi Nest A lieved song was retouched by Burns. 


The deil he came up wi’ a good wrunstane Yet there is reason to believe he had 





rung, not seen the whole of the verses which 
Hey! an’ the rue grows bennie wi 
thyme! * Pose, or hoard of money, a purseful of 
An’ owt at the door the auld carlin ke coin. ‘ He has a guid pose, is an old ex 
swung, pression for riches. ‘A pose o” gowd,° 
An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the rue occurs in an old song, which I do net at 
is in prime. present recollect, 


Fe 
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constitute the present copy, as it con- 
tains many characteristic traits, that 
his critical taste would have held sa- 
cred, 

“ A truly ludicrous and witty vein 
of wedded strife enlivens many frag- 
ments of Scottish song: 


Souter Sawney had a wife, 
Souter Sawney had a wife, 
Souter Sawney had a wife, 

They ca’d her Meg the Randie: 
She suppit the butter off Sawney's brose, 
She suppit the butter off Sawney’s brose, 
And wadset baith his sark an’ hose, 

For buming sowps 0’ brandy. 


She rampit butt, she rambit ben, 

W7 cock broo ina frything pan; 

It dreeped down Sawney’s meezled shin, 
Hech! Cuckold, did I scaud you 

The donnort bodie croon’d right lowne, 

Whyle tears dreeped a’ his black beard 

down, 

€ The Diel maun knuckle to yere tune, 

Or hell it winna haud you!’ 


*€ The honest carle of ‘ Kellyburn 
Braes, seems to have possessed all the 
patience of Souler Sawney; yet the 
Souter, though he ‘ crooned right 
duwne’ before his unmanageable shrew, 
would at times gratulate himself in 
her absence, with a verse of 


“ FAIRLY SHOT ON HER. 


© gin I were fairly shet on her, 

4 gin I were fairly shot on her, 

Auid Satan wad lie neither side nor on top 
on her, 

But wad cowre in his cleugh, and sing— 
* fairly shot on her.’ 


When I sing at the Beuk she will lilt like 
a starling, 

‘Johnnie come kiss me, my Joe and my 
carling ;° 

O gin the grass wad grow green on the top 
on her, 

I'd rin daft wi’ joy were I fairly shot on her. 


Auld Clootie thous’t had a han’ i’ the get- 
ting her, 

Or she'd choked wi’ the broo, whilk they 
took for to christen her, 

‘The lugs o' a tinkler, wad deave for to listen 
her, 

O gin I were fairly shot on her. 

““Did not his respect for the fair 
damies of Nithsdale and Galloway re- 
strain the Editor, he could present 
them with many more lamentable 
fragments of hen-pecked ejaculation ; 
but this sad reninant of the olden dime 
having now no modern parallel, it 
weuld be deemed invidious and ua- 
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elegant versifier. 
plause as this, indeed, seems to be ne- 
cessary to counterbalance that weight 
of apathy which might, otherwise, 
possess the mind, as it contemplated 
an undertaking which has too com- 
monly been mentioned with indiffer- 
ence. But what can be less indifferent 
than the facilitation of the means by 
which education can be conducted? 
The noblest superstructures of mind 
could never exist, without that simple 
foundation which is laid by elementary 
works. 
wise, when knowledge is attired in 
the garb of pleasure : it is like sweet- 
ening with sugar the edge of the cup 
which contains a nauseous draught: 
- find benefit where we do not look 
or it. 





(Jamvary 
charitable in him, (conscious of owing 
so much to these ladies) to visit the 
sins of the mothers upon their daugh- 
ters of the gentler generation.” 


[To be concluded in our nezt.} 





Tae Juvenite Spectator; being 
Ol servations on the Tempers, Man. 
ners, and Fothles of various Young 
Persons; interspersed with such 
lively Matter, as it is presuméd 
will amuse as well as instruct. By 
ARABELLA ARGuUs 1 vel. bound, 
Slo. 


W E have, on various occasions, 

given our decided assent to all 
well executed works which have, for 
their object, the improvement of the 
youthtal mind, So highly do we 
deem of those who laudably exercise 
their powers in this way, that we 
should more willingly bestow updn 
them our approbation than upon a 
successful novel writer, or a merely 
Some such ap- 


A great deal is gained, like- 


With respect to the present produc- 


tion, we have looked into it with 
some attention, and really think it 
deservirtg of praise. The language is 
generally easy’ and 
the sentiments whic 
unequivocally good. 
situations are interesting; and Mrs. 
Argus seems.to have seen, with all her 
eyes, the most prevailing foibles and 
errors of children and parents. She 
confines herself to example rather . 
than to precept, and as she is careful 
to observe a due probability in her 
incidents, we think their effect upom 


erspicuous, and 
it contains are 
Many of the 
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the youthful mind cannot be other- 
wise than beneficial, 


Although we do not usually make 
any extracts from books of this de- 
scription, yet we will venture to de- 
part from our rule on the present 
occasion, and present our readers 
with a short one, which contains a 
faithfully delineated picture, and 
some very sensible observations re- 
sulting from it. 


“On calling at Sir George Aston’s, 
Ientered the drawing-room at a mo- 
ment of extraordinary confusion. A 
boy of twelve years old was crying in 
so loud a tone, that he nearly stunned 
me. Lady Aston was coaxing him to 
moderate his grief, while Sir George 
rang the bell, and ordered Mr. Spencer 
to be told that * he wanted him.’ ‘ My 
dear Mrs. Harley,’ said Sir George, 
*[ am ashamed you should have ar- 
yived at so unfortunate a season; but 
allow mea few moments for investiga- 
tion, and I will then attend to friend- 
ship. 1 had scarcely acquiesced by a 
bewere Mr. Spencer appeared. ‘ Pray, 
sir, said Sir George, ‘why do you 
refuse Master Aston his half holiday ? 
‘For a very simple reason,’ replied 
Mr. Spencer, ‘he does not deserve 
ene.’ ‘ How is this, George,’ said the 
baronet ; ‘ did not you tell me that 
you had performed your duties to the 
satisfaction of your tutor?’ * No— 
yes;' said George, ‘but Mr. Spencer 
1s so particular, and expected more of 
me to-day than usual, only because he 
knew [ wanted to go to my cousin's as 
soon as possible.’ 

“I saw the countenance of Mr. 
Spencer crimson with honest indigna- 
tion, ‘Sir George,’ said the offended 
tutor, * your son is so little advanced 
in his studies, that were he as zealous 
as boys of his age usually are, it 
would be nany months before he could 
acquire the necessary spur to learn- 
ing, order. He is seldom ready for 
me, and if any recreation is in view, 
his mauner of saying his lessons is 
slovenly, and he presumes to compio- 
mise the matter by avowing, that he 
will do better to-morrow, but that to- 
day he is going out, or expect visitors. 
These frivolous excuses have been of- 
fered to me three times this week: 
wher I express my disappointment, 
he accuses me ef particularity, &c. 
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The freedom is improper, as addressed 
to his teacher, and if he cannot make 
his business perfect before he takes 
his pleasure, he wiil never prove bim- 
self worthy of indulgence, or do cre 
dit to those whe have the charge ot 
him.’ ‘* Very just,’ said Sir George, 
* your statement is exactly what I ex- 
pected, nor should | have drawn you 
from your study but to gratify Lady 
Aston, who is, unfortunately, but little 
skilled in the modes proper te be used 
with boys.’ Mr. Spencer bowed cooily, 
and was retiring, when Lady Aston, 
with an imploring accent, begged Mr. 
Spencer would forgive George this 
once, and she would answer for his 
being a good boy to-morrew. ‘ My 
power over this young gentleman is at 
zn end, Madam,’ replied the tutor; 
* he has thought proper to arraign my 
motives: if | am capable of a mean- 
ness so contemptible, | am unfit for 
the charge reposed in me by Sir 
George; and permit me to add, that 
where I cannot excite esteem, I should 
consider my instructions lost; and 
with a respectful bow he withdrew. 

** The baronet, whose vexation was 
evident, turned to his son, and with 
much acrimony arraigned ‘his igno- 
rance and stupidity, declaring that he 
should not leave the house for a 
month; nay, it was very probable he 
would seek some cheap school, at a 
distance from London, to which he 
would send him, until he had con- 
quered his baby-like follies. Lady 
Aston now joined her tears with those 
of her pet: | was awkwardly situated; 
but while I was hesitating how to de- 
part, Sir George bade his son go to 
his room for the remainder of the day. 
* Do advise with Aston,’ said her lady- 
ship, * he loves the dear boy just as 
well as 1 do, but he has no fixed plan 
for him as yet." 

** “If this charge is just,” said I, 
smiling, ** L wonder what excuse ye 
grown babies have to offer for your- 
seives. ‘* None,’ said the baronet, 
* we are the most mistaken pair in the 
kingdom; but it is chiefly Lady As- 
ton's fault; if the boy remains a whole 
morning with his tutor, she takes 
fight at the palliduess of his looks 
when he makes his appearance in the 
drawing-room; and again, when she 
meets children, his junior by some 
years, who are intelligent, and de 
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credit to their instructors, she is full 
of regiets.. ‘My dear Sir George,’ 
retorted her ladyship, ‘it is you who 
are impatient; have yeu not frighten- 
ed the poor boy by telling bim that 
he is to be a counsellor, and that you 
expect he will study morning, noon, 
and night, till he has got throngh ail 
the bocks in your library; and be- 
tween ourselyes, Mr. Spencer is very 
harsh; George's nerves are delicate, 
he cannot hear contradiction.’ 

“© «My dear Madam,’ said I, £ tho’ 
the age and appearance of your son 
might justify the belief that he had 
made some proficiency in his learn- 
ing, I am tempted to think that you 
have engaged a tutor for him some- 
what too soon; unless you could re- 
concile yourself to yield your right in 
all that relates to the privileges of a 
tutor. When men of character and 
science undertake a task of this sort, 
they are accountable for the manner in 
which they acquit themselves; they 
are in the situation of an author, who 
gives a work to the world, which is to 
tarnish his name, or carry it down to 
posterity with honour. And, though 
some few instances might be adduced 
of pupils dishonouring the care of 
their early guardians, [ trust and be- 
lieve, there are thousands who look 
back to this happy period of their 
lives, and these kind friends of their 
youth, with feelings that do.them ho- 
Dour. But, if you are only now begin- 
‘ning the education of your son, for- 
give me, if I say that much caution is 
required to make learning appear, 
what it ever should be,a pleasure. [| 
am unacquainted with the causes thiit 
have delayed his improvements and, 
though 1 would recommend every 
‘gentle incitement to be oftercd that 
can rouse a love of knowledge, ard 
would recommend such books as ex- 
emplify the uses and advantages of 
emulation, I would by no means dis- 
may by the vastness and profundity of 
abstruse learning.’ 

** * All this is true,’ said Sir George, 
* we have delayed the matter too lobg; 
but his mother has always been so full 
of fears, he was too delicate to bear 
repiccf; in short, sie has suggested 
so many obstacles to all iny plans with 
regard to our son, that [ am at this 
moment wholly undetermined how to 
act by him;—what would you advise?’ 


[Janvaay 


** ‘Dismiss the idea of sending your 
child from home,’ said L: ‘a school, 
though eminently calculated to in. 
spire emulation in a prepared mind, 
would, in this case, prove the tomb of 
intellect. Flumtliations innumerable 
would assail him in such a situation, 
Keep him uvder vour eye, but con. 
sien the task of tuition to one in 
whom you have implicit confidence, 
and to that person give discretionary 
power of acting. it is by no means 
necessary that you sliould be restrain- 
ed from interfering in every particu- 
lar which relates to your son, but it js 
rarely, if ever, requisite, that childran 
should be a party in any of the opi- 
nions, objections, or purposes, that 
may naturally result between parents 
and instructors. One of the most 
prominent traits in the infant charac- 
ter is that of zmitation; and they are 
generally observed to shape ¢heir man- 
ners, and express their sentiments hy 
those of their parents; thus, the 
teacher, who it is but natural and rea- 
sonable to suppose less esteemed by 
them, falls into disrepute on the most 
trivial expression of disapprobation 
that the parent shall utter. With Mas- 
ter Aston | should recommend very 
lenient and conciliating measures; 
his lessons ‘should be short, but fre- 
quent; his rewards, uniformly your 
moderate approbation. Visiting, pre- 
sents, or toys, would break in upon 
the application so necessry to bis ad- 
vancement; and I must believe, that 
to confine the bappiness of children 
to home, to fhat meed which it is al- 
ways in the power of parents to be- 
stow, is not only the most judicious 
method, but also the most effectual 
way of binding children to their pa- 
rents, and teaching them to value 
their favour as it should be valued.” 

‘* Sir George and his lady appeared 
to coincide in my septiments; and 
before 1 took leave they had resolved 
op committing their son to the care of 
Mr. Spencer, with all the requisite 
privileges that could assist his educa- 
tion. In my drive home, my reflec- 
tions fully established the remark used 
in the preceding part of this chapter. 
W hat, but want of order bad produced 
the lamentable deficiences of George 
Aston? want of health in infancy may 
and does frequently retard learning, 
but the earliest season of convales- 
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cence should be seized by the watch- should be, inculcated even in infancy, 
ful parent, to make a good impres- Order originates in duty to those who 
sion; however slow the progress, the have charge of us, Delay is couse- 
seed should be sown, and the culture quently a st*anger to that child who is 
attended to with the nicest care. The reared on this most amiable and vir- 
intellects of children vary, one shoots tuous principle. 
out luxuriantly,almostspontaneously; =“ In every important situation of 
another produces rare and superior our lives, the comfort derived from a 
fruit, by slow and progressive care; just disposition, or division, of our 
while a third starts prematurely into, time is clearly demonstrated ; and, in 
society, bearing, even with its blos- all the lesser objects that engage the 
soms, the rankling weed: of how attention, as applied to pleasure or 
much consequence, then, is an early convenience, its advantages are equal- 
attention to order, an uniform regard ly obvious: in the two instances, on 
—to the time present. Yet even which I have expatiated, it must be 
with some, who have imagined them- observed, that the little idlers met 
selves actuated by this essential prin- their -lisappointments, The reader 
ciple, there are many instances of may, perhaps, regard Miss W oodgate’s 
vanity. & have heard children go deprivation inconsiderable: but let 
through their regular business with me remind them, that to her mortifi- 
all the order that had been suggested cation must be added the temporary 
by their teachers, and have heardthem displeasure of her mother; a circum- 
exact some promised indulgence, stance, in itself, truJy painfal to an 
when, in fact, their exertions havq amiable and well-disposed child; nor 
been of a sort to claim no such dis- is it unimportant to reflect, that stran- 
tinctions. To repeat a number of gers may be led to form unfavourable 
lessons in asiovenly way, is todisgrace opinions in cases where the commands 
the understanding that it has pleased of parents have been neglected. Of 
Heaven to bestow upon you; to hurry George Aston, it would be ungene- 
through those prayers which are ap- rous to say much; from mistaken in- 
pointed for your morning and evening dulgence and irresolute plans,» hig’ 
devotion, is not what has been asked, parents have brought him through 
of you. I[knowthat some ef you will the plastic season of infancy, unim- 
find excuses“ you are sleepy,’ or ‘the pressed with the value of this peace- 
night is cold,’ ‘ you have sat up later making quality; for my owl part, I 
than usual.’ Why did you so?—You feel assured that education might 
reply, you just wanted to finish some commence even from the cradle, The 
trifle with which you were engaged. disposition and temper might be ina 
Why not leave the trifle till to mor- state of iimproveinent while intellect 
row, and use the hour permitted to was dormant; for, as a learned and 
you in that service, which it is un- truly amiable writer has observed: 
grateful to delay ? ‘The mind js originally an unsowa 
“* How frequently do these little field, prepared it may be for the re« 
subterfuges occur, and how often have ception of any croy; but, if thase te 
T heard children entreat half an hour whom the culture of it belongs, neg- 
longer for their amusement in the lect to fill it with good grain, it wilt 
drawing-room, who have, by their speedily and spontaneously be covered 
oe devotional exercises, con- with weeds.’ ” 
vinced me that they deserved no in- , * gh . ; 
dulgence. We do not expect from .. We think this will sufficient! — 
children either that reflection or fore- tify the commendations which we 
thought which experience alone can have bestowed upon the present 
establish, but habits of order may,and WOK. 
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Love Letters to my Wire. By Can move no mind, or cool one heart's 
James W oopHOUSE. : career, ; iis 
LETTER XIV. : Like Nature’s genuine tale and genuine 
; - tear; 
[Continued from Vol. xiv. p. 488.) Nor wake, like her, each effort of the soul, 
JN these high provinces no art can please To stir the passions, or their pow'r cone 
_ Like simple cnergies, and siinple ease troul. 
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nt she in all her wills must first be warm’d 
Ky) that b'est pow'r thio’ whom each act’s 
periorm'd— 
Must firs) be mov'd by that most pow’rful 
touch 
At whose pure impulse all gross instincts 
gruich: 
And led by that celestial spirit’s ray, 
Which guides her wanderings sight, and 
glads ier way. 
pow'r alone prompt appetite can 
keep, [asleep ; 
And fay proud passions and lewd Iyjsts 
Alone cau lend the understanding light. 
Aud lead the will by t aching reason nght, 
But istrue light, from that purespirt found, 
"Midst shroigs protane, that fill theatric 
round ? 
Is th re ha fre, tha: fusing influence, felt, 
That all -he mental pow’rs and passions 
m.'f 
And cast ‘hem allafresh in heavenly mould, 
Making ali vew of what was vilely oid ? 
ther false lights transmitted from 
the sky, 
To shew man how to live and how to die ? 
To give pure graces all their proper growth, 
And yield them peace and happiness in 
beth ? 
®r doth it not arise from realms below, 
To draw them down to pain, and shame, 
and woe? 
For, in the present, and the furure state, 
Their light is darkness; darkness then how 
greai! 
And deth the spurious heat such art sup- 
plies 
Serve to make every sin a sacrifice ? 
To burn base passions, pride, and devilish 
lust, 
And leave all evil with the lifeless dust ? 
©r doth it not all good, all grace, destroy — 
Rob every heart of hope, faith, love,“and 
savy ? 
Leave fiesh, a caput mortuum, in the 
? grave; Save ¢ 
The soul unconscious of Christ’s love to 
There, ali the objects that attract the 
sight 
Conspire to quell or quench that heavenly 
light; 
While every sound.which eager ears devour, 
Suill tends to dissipate the silent pow’r ! 
Can that calm pow’r be found on frantic 
stage, 
*Mid childish mimicry or furious rage ? 
From thence distributing those blissful 
fruits 
That change maukind again from fiends and 
brutes? 
Again renewing Heav'n’s primeval plan, 
By making angels in the form of man? 
fio! offering fruits, like Satan, at the first, 
To malee them more deprav’d and more 
acteurs! 
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Are speeches drawn from thatfull fount 
of life, 
To quench base lust and bloodshed, pride, 
and strife ; 
And, in their places, right resolves produce, 
To win true wisdom ? banish all abuse? 
Or fiow so full of that calm eloquence, 
And solid logic, that iilumine sense ?: 
Make understanding shine, and judgment 
show 
The emptiness of mortal things below ? 
And that prompt strength and fortitude in- 
spire, 
Which banish and forbid all base desire ? 
While every one looks up, and pray’ss 
abound, 
With ail their might, o’er what their hands 
have found, 
To beg true blessings from the throne above, 
Pure faith, and parient hope, and holy love! 
Instead of aims like these they all pursue 
The things of time and sense, both old and 
new. 
All individuals, either old or young, 
Regard but little what is right or wrong, 
Butevery different rank, both ageand youth, 
All satisfied with any thing but truth. 
Such congregations are not over nice 
Concerning what is virtue, what is vice; 
But fine and fashionable sentiment 
Furnish the fancy with complete content. 
Their wishes with their eyes, all rove at 
large, [charge ; 
And conscience quite forgets her sacred 
Till all the pure and perfect feelings fled, 
Free grace iesdormantand true glory dead ! 
From such pursuits can resolution spring 
For making Christ their prophet, priest, 
or king? 
Or are such impious efforts ever known 
To seat the Saviour on his regal throne? 
Will rank idolatries, like these, repel 
Pride, lusts, and passions, and strong hosts 
of hell ? 
Will such mad practices, among mankind, 
Heal reason, halt? cure conscience, deaf 
and blind ? 
Make feeble judgment feel no longer weak, 
And palsied lips with understanding speak ? 
Oraresuch vile endeavours ever seen 
To raise dead hearts, make leprous spirits 
clean ? 
Make every wickedness and weakness fly, 
And fill the soul sith true religious joy? 
No comic ridicule, or tragit storm, 
Makes fops or fools wax wise, or cowards 
warm. . 
No mimic gravity, or mere grimace, 
With all their tutor’d twists of form an 
face, 
Can make false wit or affectation scarce, 
And banish folly with buffoonic farce, 
Or studied stroke and sentiment suffice 
Te stifle yanitv and conquer vice. 


[le be continued. | 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat ACADEMY. | 

Retrospect of the fine Arts.—Painting, 

Architecture, and Sculpture, for the 

Year 1810. 

HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 

‘HERE is a more apparent and 
1 intimate connection between 
the prosperity. of a community and 
the arts which embellish the social 
fabrick, than superficial observers can 
understand, or are willing to allow. 
Ifthe greatness of a nation, as it as- 
suredly does, depends upon those ge- 
nerous virtues, and more magnani- 
mous qualities, which have their root 


in industry and love of country: if 


these are the natural hinges upon 
which its character, and consequent 
security, eventually turn; it cannot 
however be denied, that without the 
cultivation of those arts, from which 
is derived that genius which gives 
grace and elegance to the rude opera- 
tiens of industry, aud embellishés the 
work shop ‘of the manufacturer and 
artisan with the beauties of imagina- 
tion and taste,—without this auxi- 
liary, this alliance of imagination and 
industry, a nation may be laborious, 
but it will never be polished ; it may 
be warlike, but it will never be great ; 
it may be rich, but it will never be 
elegant. In a word, the encourage- 
ment of the arts, by a liberal and dis- 
criminate patronage, may be ranked 
amongst those minor duties which 
spring from an enlightened and gene- 
rous patriotism. The cultivation of 
the arts gives a new spirit to com- 
merce, and, concurring with morals, 
softens the'manners of a people, and 
renders them more ebedient to the 
laws which govern them. 

_ In England it has been a just sub- 
ject of complaint, that, with the ex- 
ception of portrait painting, very 
little encouragement has been given 
to the higher departments of the fine 
arts. ‘The nobility of the country, 
from whom such patronage might rea- 
sonably be expected, have rather been 
enemies than patrons of living genius. 
This hostility and unnatural neglect 
towards the merit which exists around 
them, cannot be altogether charged 
upon a want of that sensibility and 
judgment which are necessary to ap- 
Univernsat Mac. Vou, XV. 


preciate the works of the pencil. It 
has its origin rather in selfishness than 
ignorance. Almost all our noble fa- 
milies have collections of the works 
of ancient masters, which have been 
acquired by accident, purchase, or he- 
reditary transmission. These collec- 
tions they are accustomed to consider 
as valuable, scarcely upon any other 
consideration than that they are filled 
with the productions of the Italian and 
Flemish schools of two or three cen- 
turies past. They estimate them solely 
as the works of old masters. They have 
little other recommendation than their 
ave, and are, otherwise, not much 
understood by them. These collec- 
tious, moreover, are deemed valvable 
in another point of view. They are 
appreciated asa part, and by no means 
an insignificant part, of their personal 
wealth. Their fortunate possessors 
are always calculating their worth, 
and have them surveyed and ap- 
praised as frequently as the timber on 
their estates. 

Is it any wonder, then, that they 
should be jealous of the encroach- 
ments of the modern pencil upon the 
value of their property? That they 
should dread its rivalry in the field of 
taste; that they shouid obstruct its 
progress of competition with the an- 
cient masters. ‘They fear that the en- 
couragement of living merit might 
displace the old masters, and diminish, 
by inevitable consequence, the value 
of their collections, and the worth of 
their personal estate of paint and can- 
vas. Withthis apprehension predo- 
minant in their minds, they are in- 
flexible to all applications addressed to 
their patriotism for the purpose of sti» 
mulating them to encourage the young 
artists of theirown country. Among 
each other, they will truck and barter 
their old pictures, but they never 
suffer a living artist to obtrude into 
the happy mansions of departed ge- 
nius. ‘Their picture rooms are @ sort 
of sepulchre, to which there is no 
entrance but through the gates of 
death. Its jaws are only thrown open 
to admit the tenant who has the hoar 
of two or three centuries upon him.— 
Such is the state of patronage in Eng- 
land, and such is the true descripties 
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nt she in all her wills must first be warm’d 
hy) that b'est pow'r thio’ whom each act’s 
pertorm 'd— 
Must firs! be mov'd by that most pow’rful 
touch 
At whose pure impulse all gross instincts 
gruich: 
And led by that celestial spirit’s ray, 
Which guides her wanderimgs rigkt, and 
glads ier way. 
pow'r alone prompt appetite can 
keep, [asleep 5 
And fay provd passions and lewd | 
Alo se cau lend the understanding light. 
Aud lead the will by t aching reason nght, 
But istrue ligt, from that purespirtt found, 
"Midst throigs protane, that fill theatric 
round ? 
Is th re ha fre, tha: fusing influence, felt, 
That all he mental pow’rs and passions 
m.'t 
And cast them allafresh in heavenly mould, 
Making ali wew of what was vilely oid ? 
Are ther false hghts transmiited from 
the sky, 
To shew man how to live and how to die ? 
To give pure graces all their proper growth, 
And yield them peace and happiness in 
beth ? 
@r doth it not arise from realms below, 
To draw them down to pain, and shame, 
and woe? 
For, in the present, and the furure state, 
Their light is darkness; darkness then how 
greai! 
And deth the spurious heat such art sup- 
plies 
Serve to make every sin a sacrifice ? 
To burn base passions, pride, and devilish 
lust, 
And Iéave all evil with the lifeless dust ? 
©r doth it vot all good, all grace, destroy— 
Rob every heart of hope, faith, love,“and 
joy? 
Leave fiesh, a caput mortuum, in the 
’ grave 3 


[save ? 
The soul 
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unconscious of Christ’s love to 
There, ali the objects that attract the 
sight 
Conspire to quell or quench that heavenly 
light; 
While every sound.which eager ears devour, 
Still tends to dissipate the silent pow’r ! 
Can that calm pow’r be found on frantic 
stage, 
*Mid childish mimicry or furious rage ? 
From thence distributing those blissful 
fruits 
That change mankind again from fiends and 
brutes? 
Again renewing Heav'n’s primeval plan, 
By making angels in the form of man? 
fio! offering fruits, like Satan, at the first, 
To malee them more depray’d and more 
accursd! 
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Are speeches drawn from that.full fount 
of life, 
To quench base lust and bloodshed, pride, 
and strife ; 
And, in their places, right resolves produce, 
To win true wisdom ? banish all abuse? 
Or fiow so full of that calm eloquence, 
And solid logic, that illumine sense ?+ 
Make understanding shine, and judgment 
show 
The emptiness of mortal things helow ? 
And that prompt strength and fortitude in- 
Spire, 
Which banish and forbid all base desire ? 
While every one looks up, and pray’ss 
abound, 
With ail their might, o’er what their hands 
have found, 
To beg true blessings from the throne above, 
Pure faith, and patient hope, and holy love! 
Instead of aims like these they all pursue 
The things of time and sense, both old and 
new. 
All individuals, either old or young, 
Regard but little what is right or wrong, 
Butevery different rank, both ageand youth, 
All satisfied with any thing but truth. 
Such congregations are not over nice 
Concerning what is virtue, what is vice; 
But fine and fashionable sentiment 
Furnish the fancy with complete content. 
Their wishes with their eyes, all rove at 
large, [charge ; 
And conscience quite forgets her sacred 
Till all the pure and perfect feelings fled, 
Free grace hesdormant.and true glory dead ! 
From such pursuits can resolution spring 
For making Christ their prophet, priest, 
or king? 
Or are such impious efforts ever known 
To seat the Saviour on his regal throne? 
Will rank idolatries, like these, repel 
Pride, lusts, and passions, and strong hosts 
of hell ? 
Will such mad practices, among mankind, 
Heal reason, halt? cure conscience, deaf 
and blind ? 
Make feeble judgment feel no longer weak, 
And palsied lips with understanding speak ? 
Oraresuch vile endeavours ever seen 
To raise dead hearts, make leprous spirits 
clean ? 
Make every wickedness and weakness fly, 
And fill the scul sith true religious joy? 
No comic ridicule, or tragit storm, 
Makes fops or fools wax wise, or cowards 
warm. ‘ 
No mimic gravity, or mere grimace, 
With all their tutor’d twists of form an@ 
face, 
Can make false wit or affectation scarce, 
And banish folly with buffoonic farce, 
Or studied stroke and sentiment suffice 
Te stifle yanity and conquer vice. 
{Je be continued. ] 
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Rovat ACADEMY. 

Retrospect of the fine Arts.— Painting, 

Architecture, and Sculpture, for the 

Year 1810. 

HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 

NHERE is a more apparent and 
1 intimate connection between 
the prosperity. of a community and 
the arts which embellish the social 
fabrick, than superficial observers can 
understand, or are willing to allow. 
Ifthe greatness of a nation, as it as- 
suredly does, depends upon those ge- 
nerous virtues, and more magnani- 
mous qualities, which have their root 
in industry and love of country: if 
these are the natural hinges upon 
which its character, and consequent 
security, eventually turn; it cannot 
however be denied, that without the 
cultivation of those arts, from which 
is derived that genius which gives 
grace and elegance to the rude opera- 
tiens of industry, and embellisheés the 
work shop ‘of the manufacturer and 
artisan with the beauties of imagina- 
tion and taste,—without this auxi- 
liary, this alliance of imagination and 
industry, a nation may be laborious, 
but it will never be polished ; it may 
be warlike, but it will never be great ; 
it may be rich, but it will never be 
elegant. In a word, the encourage- 
ment of the arts, by a liberal and dis- 
criminate patronage, may be ranked 
amoagst those minor duties which 
spring from an enlightened and gene- 
rous patriotism. The cultivation of 
the arts gives a new spirit to com- 
merce, and, concurring with morals, 
softens the ‘manners of a people, and 
renders them more ebedient to the 
laws which govern them. 
_ In England it has been a just sub- 
ject of complaint, that, with the ex- 
ception of portrait painting, very 
little encouragement has been given 
to the higher departments of the fine 
arts. The nobility of the country, 
from whom such patronage might rea- 
sonably be expected, have rather been 
enemies than patrons of living genius. 
This hostility and unnatural neglect 
towards the merit which exists around 
them, cannot be altogether charged 
upon a want of that sensibility and 
judgment which are necessary to ap- 
Univensat Mac, Vou, XV. 
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preciate the works of the pencil. It 
has itsorigin rather in selfishness than 
ignorance. Almost all our noble fa- 
milies have collections of the works 
of ancient masters, which have been 
acquired by accident, purchase, or he- 
reditary transmission. These collec- 
tions they are accustomed to consider 
as valuable, scarcely upon any other 
consideration than that they are filled 
with the productions of the Italian and 
Flemish schools of two or three cen- 
turies past. ‘They estimate them solely 
as the works of old masters. They have 
little other recommendation than their 
ave, and are, otherwise, not much 
understood by them. These collec- 
tious, moreover, are deemed valvable 
in another point of view. They are 
appreciated asa part, and by no means 
an insignificant part, of their personal 
wealth. Their fortunate possessors 
are always calculating their worth, 
and have them surveyed and ap- 
praised as frequently as the timber on 
their estates. 

Is it any wonder, then, that they 
should be jealous of the encroach- 
ments of the modern pencil upon the 
value of their property? That they 
should dread its rivalry in the field of 
taste; that they should obstruct its 
progress of competition with the an- 
cient masters. ‘They fear that the en- 
couragement of living merit might 
displace the old masters, and diminish, 
by inevitable consequence, the value 
of their collections, and the worth of 
their personal estate of paint and can- 
vas. With this apprehension predo- 
minant in their minds, they are in- 
flexible to all applications addressed to 
their patriotism for the purpose of sti» 
mulating them to encourage the young 
artists of theirown country. Among 
each other, they will truck and barter 
their old pictures, but they never 
suffer a living artist to obtrude into 
the happy mansions of departed ge- 
nius. ‘Their picture rooms are @ sort 
of sepulchre, to which there is no 
entrance but through the gates of 
death. Its jaws are only thrown open 


to admit the tenant who has the hoar 

of two or three centuries upon him.— 

Such is the state of patronage in Eng- 

land, and such is the tiue description 
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(withsomé few honourable exceptions) 
of the princip!e of selfishness and jea- 
lousy upon which it moves. 

Notwithstanding this cold reception 
which living genius bas inet with in 
England, there have not been want- 
ing examples of many generous and 
elevated professors of the arts, who, 
in spite of the impediment of narrow 
feelings, and the total absence of all 
suitable patronage, have unintermit- 
tedly persevered to embellish their 
country with the works of their pen- 
cil, and to consult the interest of its 
future grandeur and elegance. A- 
mongst these we have chictly to dis- 
tinguish the deceascd Mr. Barry, and 
the example of living excellence in 
the historical department of painting, 
the president Mr. West. Mr. Fuseli, 
Mr. Smirke, Mr. Loutherbourgh, 
and Mr. Northcote, are to be eurolled 
in this class. 

In taking a short retrospect cf the 
works of art of the year just elapsed, 
we shall commence with Ftistorical 
Painting. During the past year, 
Mr. West has produced several fine 
pictures. There is one which reflects 
high credit upon his powers of com- 
position, and his undecaying spirit 
and accuracy of drawing. The sub- 
ject (we believe it has not been pub- 
licly exhibited) is the Queen of the 
Amozons led captice by Theseus. The 
ii@y was suggested by Lord Elgin’s 
beautiful and patriotic spoil of the 
reliques of ancient Athens, which his 
Lordship, with such infinite trouble 
and expence to himself, has imported 
into England, for the purpose of sub- 
mitting to the professors of art the 
most finished examples of Greek 
sculpture and architecture. — Lord 


Elzin’s collection contains some of 


the most perfect iemains of Phidias ; 
and, it was chiefly from these re- 
lihes that Mr. West caught the idea 
of the present composition. 

The Amazonian warriors, whether 
fabulous or not, are represented by 
sculptors as cutting off one of their 
breasts. The figure which Mr. West 
has drawn of the Aniazonian Queen 
is prodigiously grand. ‘The face has 
a fine expression of warlike feeling, 
ehastened and softened by female 
beauty, the cllaracter of which is au- 


gust and commanding ; full of dig- 
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nity, but not masculine, The character 
in truth is that of Minerya, but not s9 
composed and majestic. ‘The various 
parts of the person, and the joitts of 
the limbs, are shewn with great deli. 
cacy through the folds of the drapery, 
which is so judiciously arranged, that 
each fold falls upon a joint, or portion 
of the figure, which marks the just. 
ness of the anatomy, and distinguishes 
the correctness of the drawing, and 
fidelity of the outline. This is an ex- 
ceilevice in art of great moment. The 
use of draperf is to embellish, and not 
to hide; it should never conceai tlie 
primary merit of the painter, which 
is that of preserving an accurate out- 
line; it should rather display it. Dra- 
pery is by many painters employed 4s 
askreen for defective drawing, and 
serves to hide the imperfections of att 
and negligence. The character of 
Theseus in this picture is kept distinet 
from the Hercules on one hand, and 
the more polished heroes’ of Homer 
(Hector and Achilles) on the other, 
Ina word, every part of this picture 
is discriminate, definite, and appro- 
priate. It has no indifference or ge- 
nerality about it. 

Mr. West has produced another 
picture, the Escape of Lot and his Fa- 
mily from the Destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. \t is a very fine ¢em- 
position; and is in the style, and 
ranges under the class of the historical 
landscape. We hope it will be exhi- 
bited in the course of the spring. This 
subject has often been handled} but 
has never, to our recollection, been 
brought home so forcibly and distinet- 
ly as in the present picture. We 
hope that Mr. West will employ his 
able pencil upon scriptural subjects of 
the same kind, and that he wil! give 
us a series of compositions from the 
Bible, shewing the terrible judgments 
of Heaven upon the wickedness. of 
mankind. ‘There is yet another pic- 
ture of this master, which must con- 
clude our criticism of his labours 
during the past year. The subjectis, 
Christ teaches to be humble. 

The composition consists of three 
figures, Christ, a little child, amd a 
youthful sister—our Saviour is here 
represented by the painter in that 
distinctive part of his character, as @ 
preacher ef righteousness, enlarging 
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the bounds of moral duty by the great 
commandment of charity, and the 

ractical lesson of humility — He is 
therefore, with great propriety, re- 
presented as addressing: himself to 
mankind, and enforcing his command- 
ments by the most familiar and intel- 
ligible examples. degli : 

It was necessary in forming this 
subject upon the canvas, that the 
child should not be brought forward 
solitary and unconnected. Mr. West 
therefore has made choice of a youth- 
ful sister to accompany the child; a 
connection which maintains the in- 
nocency of the groupe, and produces 
that purity which any other figure, 
more advanced in life, might in some 
degree have impaired. 

The figure of Christ in this compo- 
sition is, Yerhaps, without a single ex- 
ception, the happiest which has ever 
been produced—Our Lord is teaching 
humility, and the lesson is finely im- 
pressed in the character and the ‘cor- 
responding movements of the figure. 
—With his right hand he gently holds 
thechild, and with his left he points 
toa ray of light which breaks in from 
the upper part of the picture, and ex- 
plains the lesson which he was ad- 
dressing to his disciples—The whole 
deportment of the figure of Christ is 
that of a dignified humility — per- 
fectly simple, without art, without 
ostentation—There is a fine expression 
in the child, yielding with compla- 
cency to the will of the Saviour, but 
shewing a timidity and reluctance at 
leaving the sister. 

In the subordinate parts of this pic- 
ture there is no departure from the 
simplicity of the subject — The back 
ground is quiet.and unadorned: the 
drapery of the Saviour is expressive 
of that dignity and simplicity which 
helong to the externais of such a 
being—The child is nearly naked, to 
denote its purity, and the dress of the 
sister has the character of youth, both 
incolour and quantity.—The colour 
seems arranged in that order which is 
every way appropriate to the subject, 

‘and the complexions of the three cha- 
racters have that precision and nicety 
of distinction which serve to denote, 
in each, its peculiar age and quality— 
and, as far as colour can express, to 
Maintain the just attributes of charac- 
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ter, without any sacrifice of the higher 
excellences of art. 

Mr. Fuseli is the next artist who 
comes under examination.—He is a 
man of great genius and extensive 
learning; but hls invention is too 
copious to be accurate, and his fancy 
too ardent and vigorous to be e'egant 
and exact. Like Barry, he seeims to 
scorn the delicacies of painting, He 
attempts nothing which possesses a 
natural charm, or inherent power 
of delectation of itself. He scorns 
all appeal ‘to the taste and sensibi- 
lity of the spectator; and, like Mi- 
chaei Angelo in one respect, though 
unlike him in all others, be aims at 
the terrible sublime, and would rather 
amaze (no matter how), than please by 
the ordinary means of satisfying the 
reflecting eye, and sober reason. Mr. 
Fuseli has produced one picture of 
some importance, which he calls, Her- 
cules, to deliver Theseus, assaults and 
wounds Piulo. ' 

it must be confessed that this pic- 
ture contains that peculiar energy 
which is seen in the works ef Mr, 
Fuseli. ‘he movement of Her- 
cules as he delivers the shaft from 
his bow is very finely conceived; and 
the emotion of Pluto, and the alarm 
of his attendants, at the assault made 
upon the monarch of the shades, are 
represented with surprising sublimity 
and force. The figure of Theseus is 
very finely grouped with Hercules, 
and the action of each is appropriate 
and well managed. 

We are disposed to give Mr. Fuseli 
every praise for undertaking a subject 
of such magnitude and difficulty, and 
which necessarily made such cails 
upon his imagination; but we lament 
his choice of one of the most harsh 
and unmeaning fictions of poetry. 

Every subject of the poetic kind in 
painting should have one of these two 
characteristics: it should either be a 
portraiture of something strong and 
determinate in character, or should 
appeal to the eye by what is forcible 
in figure,—like the beauty of the An- 
tinous, or the muscular lines of the 
gladiator. 

“In Pluto there is nothing of this 
kind: we can know nothing of Pluto 
but through the heathen poets, and 
none of thein have giver us a personal 

Gr 2 
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or poetic representation, which as- 
signs himany character for painting. 
He is a mere Heathen God of soot 
and darkness —a strong-backed coal- 
porter, — a worthy pot companion of 
his own boatman Charon. 

How any painter, with the genius of 
Fuseli, could so wholly mistake in his 
choice of subject we are at a loss to 
comprehend.—He had the Iliad before 
him. 

Mr. Fuseli seems to have chosen 
this subject, not with any view to 
composition or poetic character, but 
with the sole purpose of shewing the 
energetic action of the human figure, 
and the violence of muscuiat 
ment. 

There was no distinction more 
marked between Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, than that the former aiways 
sought to paint mind; and the latter, 
to shew the powers of his pencil! by 
delineating. motion.—Raphael, in his 
action of the human figure, gave both 
body and mind; Michael Angelo 
little more than muscles and motion. 
—if Mr. Fuseli had wished to shew 
his powers in the same way, why not 
have taken Hercules wrestling wiil 
Antzus, or tearing up trees by the 
roots, and tossing them in the air in 
his madness? Here he would have had 
an union of passion and force —as 
it is, he has given us mere naked my- 
thology. : 

Mr. Dawes has produced a very 
good picture during the year; ' the 
subject is, Andromache implores Ulysses 
lo spare the Life of her Son. 

lt gives us pleasure to observe, in 
this picture, the principles of just 
thinking in relation to the sub- 
ject, united with those points ‘of art 
which are necessary to express and 
enforce it. From the advance in art 
which Mr. Dawes has conspicuously 
made in this picture, we have reason 
to believe that, at a mature period of 
his life, he will give to his country 
works of great celebrity. The only 
fault we have to find with the present 
work is, that it abounds too much 
with that overcharged nature, and 
ostentatious appendages, which are 
peculiar to the stage. 

Theatrical nature, from the neces- 
sity of the fiction of the scene, is 
raised above the soliriety of truth and 


all 


move- 
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reality ; but this deception, which the 
stage requires in order to effect certain 
ends, should be the proviace of paint- 
Ing to correct. 

The character of Ulysses is some- 
what defective—It has too much of 
the familiar cast of portrait, and of 
that obvious character which is re- 
pugnant to the ideal grandeur of an 
epic hero. 

The young artists of the academy 
have in some respect given lessons to 
the old ones, and as Mr. Ddwes has 
come forth with great credit in his- 
tory, Mr. Drummond has advanced, 
with equal skill, in the denartment 
of poetical psinting—He has painted 
a subject from Ossian with great 
spirit. 

This picture abounds with those 
points which convev to our feelings 
the spirit and genius peculiar to the 
subject—Theie is a fancy that shines 
outin the grouping of the fizures which 
coes great honour to Mr. Drusimond, 
and maintains that character which 
has distinguished many of his pic- 
tures.—It is with pleasure that we see 
this meritorious artist bringing yearly 
before the public, works of a very 
high class in imagination. 


ee re 


Society or ARTs. 
On the Culture of Parsneps, and their 
Utility in Feeding Cattle: by Charles 
Le Hardy, Esq. of the Island of 


Jersey. 
if AVING observed in the book of 

_ premiums offered by the society, 
that they wished for information on 
the culture of parsneps, which are 
much used in the island of Jersey; 
and having practised it myself for 
many years, I take the liberty to com- 
municate what I know on the sub- 
ject, with the result of some com- 
parative experiments. 

The culture of pafsneps and beans 
is looked upon as one of the regular 
courses of crops inthe island. There 
is no farmer, be the extent of his ground 
ever so small, who does not yearly 
plant a proportionate quantity, for the 
purpose of fattening his hogs and 
cattie, or feeding his milch cows. 

A few years ago, the culture .of 
potatoes was substituted by some far- 
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mersfor that of parsneps, and apparent- weeding becomes necessary. This is 


ly 
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with advantage ; but farther expe- the most expensive part of the culture. 
rience has brought them back again to It is generally done by hand, with a 


their former practice. Potatoes produce small. weeding fork, and as the pars- 
more weight and measure on agiven neps require to be kept very clean, 
extent of ground, and may be culti- the expence is proportionate to the 
yated with less expence; still the par- quantity of weeds. This latter sum- 


snep is found to answer best forthe mer four women 
A perch of the 28 days each in 


farmer's purpose. 


jsland, which is twenty-four square five vergees. 


were employed 
weeding about 
I tried a few perches 


feet, will produce on an average crop with the hand-hoe, and thinned them 
seven cabots of potatoes, each weigh- like turneps ; they proved finer than 
ing forty pounds, the same extent in those which were hand weeded. In 
parsneps willonly average six cabots, Guernsey they make use of the spade 
which weigh only thirty-five pounds for this purpose. 


each, making twenty pounds, (se- 
yenty, ifthe preceding numbers be 
right) weight in favour of the pota- 
toes, but they are not so nutritious 
as parsneps. 

Parsneps will thrive almost any 
where, but better in a deep stiff loam. 
They are generally cultivated in the 
island after a crop of barley, in the 
following manner.—At the end of Ja- 
nuary, or the beginning of February, 
the soil, which requires for this pur- 
pose to be stirred from the bottom, is 
either dug with spades after a skim- 
ming plough, or with two ploughs of 
different shapes following one ano- 
ther. ‘The latter of the two, invented 
some years ago by a farmer in the 
island, will go to a depth of 15 inches. 
In both these ways, the neighbouring 
farmers assist each other: In the season 
it is not uncommon to see forty or 
fifily men in one field digging after a 
plough. When the large plough is 
used, less men are required, but more 
strength of cattle: two oxen and six 
horses are the team generally used. 
Those days are reckoned days of re- 
creation, and tend to promote social 
intercourse among that class of men. 

After the ground has been tilled 
in this way, it is coarsely harrowed, 
and a sufficiest number of women are 
provided to plant beans, These are 
dibbled in rows three by three at the 
distance of five feet from row to row. 
Two women may plant one vergee in 
a day, two vergees and a half being 
equal to an English acre. Three sex- 
teuniers of parsnep seed, (about one- 
fuurth of a Winchester bushel) are 
then sown upon each vergee, and the 
whole is finely harrowed. 

This crop now requires fo attend- 
auce till the month of May, when 


In the beginning of Septemher, the 


beans are pulled up from among the 
parsneps, and about the latter end the 
digging begins. 'The instrument used is 
the common three pronged fork. This 
work is done gradually as the cattle 
want them, till the ground requires 
to be cleared 
which after parsneps is generally done 
about the middle of December. They 
are reckoned an excellent tallow for 
that kind of grain, and the finest crops 
are generally those which succeed 
them; as it is a tap-rooted plant, it 
does not, like the potatoe, impoverish 
the surface, but leaves it mellow and 
free from weeds, to a succeeding 
crop. 


for sowing wheat: 


When parsneps require to be kept 


for the use of cattle, they are brought 
under dry sheds, and will keep good 
withoutany care till the end of March. 
Should they require to be kept longer, | 
they are laid in double rows over one 
another, their heads outward, with al- 
terrmate strata of earth, which, when fi- 
nished, have the appearance of small 
walls, or, if made circular, of small 
towers. 
preserved in this manner, and some- 
times carrots and beets for culina:y 


Those for seed are always 


purposes. 
Parsneps are not injured by frost; 
after having been frozen, they are fit 
for vegetation; the only sensible al- 
teration is their acquiring a sweeter 
taste, and by this perhaps becoming 
more nutritive, They are given raw ~ 
to hogs and to horned cattle. Though 
horses are found of these roots, they 
are not suffered to eat them, as they 
make them languid, and aie apt to in- 
jure their sight. Their leaves, when 
wet, are so caustic as to blister the 
hands ofthe weedcrs, and sometimes te 
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occasion a violentinflammationinthe [The silver medal was voted to Ma- 
* eves and udders of the cattle feeding jor le Hardy for this communis. 
upon them. } tion. ] 

Cows fed on parsneps in the winter 
months give a greater quantity of 
milk and butter, and of better fla- ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH, 
vour than those fed upon potatoes. oe society met for the first time 
The butter is nearly equal to that _ in their new apartments jn 
from spring grass. Though the root George Street, on Monday, Nov. 5 
of this plant bas the quality 4 im- when Dr. Thomas Thomson read rie 
proving that articie, it must be ob- papers, giving an account of the ana 
served, that the leaves give it a very lyses of two new mirerals from Green. 
disagreeable taste, which however Jand. To one of these he has gives 
is of no consequence when intended the name of allenite, and to the ‘other 
to be potted, as it goes off in ashort that of sodafite. In the first he disco. 
time. vered a considerable portion of ce 

Parsneps are dangerous food for rium, and in one analysis he detected 
sows before they farrow, and might g quantity of metallic oxide, perfectly 
occasion them ‘to lose their litter. new in its properties, for which he 
Hogs may be fattened with them in proposed the name of junonium, The 
about six weeks. It is the custom, other mineral, according to his in- 
during that time, to thicken their swill yestigation, affords 23 ‘per cent. of 
with the meal of beans and oats soda, and three of muriatic acid, 
ground togethes, Pork fattened in By an analysis of Mr. Ekeberg, the 
this way is very firm, and does not same coustituents were yielded in the 
waste in boiling. proportions of 25 per cent. and 6 per 

Horned cattle may be fattened cent, 
with parsneps in about three months. At the next meeting, on the 19th, 
I never knew them used for sheep. a. short communication was read re. 

It is the general opinion in the specting a singular water-spout ob- 
island, that hogs or catile fed on pars- served at Ramsgate. 
neps may be brought to a condition 
for slaughtering in less time, and with 
half the quautity that would be re- 
quired of potatoes. ‘The butchers are 
sensible of the superiority of the for- 
mer, and will give a halfpenny per 
pound more for cattle fattened with 
them, than for such as have been fed 
any other way. Upon inquiry I was 
informed, they always contained a 
greater quantity of tallow. 

This I believe to be “a full account 
of the culture and use of the pars- 
nep, and a just comparison with the On the 17th, Sir George begana 
potatoe. description of the minerals of Ice- 

I remain, Sir, land, when he exhibited specimens: 

Your most ebedient humble servant, from the district called the Guldbringe 

CHARLES LE Harpy. Syssel. 


On the 3d of December, a paper 
by Dr. Brewster was read, being a 
new demonstration of the fundamental 
properties of the lever. This was 
followed by a communication from 
Sir George Mackenzie, . Bart. relative 
to the hot springs of Iceland, accom- 
panied by some beautiful drawings, 
and part of a series of magnificent 
specimens from that country, which 
Sir George proposes to deposit in the 

abinet of the society: 


VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, &c. &c. e 


FENIE Volume of the County An- —In addition to the usual matter re 
nual Register for the Year 1810, lating to the counties, it will contain 


is in considerable forwardness, and a concise and impartial History of 
will he published early im the spring. Europe forthe year. On account of 
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this improvement it will assume the 
title of the Imperial and County An- 
| Register. 
The Memoirs-of Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, wrilten by himself, trans- 
lated froin the French, will appear ear- 
ly in February, in one volume 8vo. 
The copy from which this translation 
has been made, contains all those pas- 
sages which were suppressed by order 
of Bonaparte, in the late Paris edition. 

The Ecclesiastical and University 
Annual Register will be published in 
February. 

Mr. W. Marrat and Mr. P. Thomp- 
son, of Bostow, have undertaken te 
conduct a work, to be published quar- 
terly (the first number to appear Fe- 
braary Ist.) entitled the Enquirer. It 
is intended more particularly for the 
use of young persons, and wiil em- 
brace subjects of general literature, 
mathematics, arts and manufactures, 
chemical and philosophical essays, and 
every branch of knowledge. 

Dr. Crotch is adapting all Handel's 

horuses, Owertures, Marches, &c. 
for the Piano Forte or Organ; he has 
completed his specimens of the va- 
rious Styles of Music in three volumes, 
and intends publishing a work on 
Composition and Thorough Bass. 

Shortly will be published, au Ac- 
colnt of the Measures pursued with 
different Tribes of the Hindus, for the 
Abolition of the Practice of thtes yste- 
matic *Musder of Female Children 
by their Parents; with incidental no- 
tices of otyer customs peculiar to the 
inhabitants of India, by the Hon. Jo- 
nathan Duncan, governor of Bombay, 
and Lientenant Colonel Alexander 
Walker, late political resident at the 

_court of Anand Kas Goikawar: edited 
with notes, &c. by Major Edward 
Moor, author of the Hindu Pantheon. 

Dr. W. B. Collyer has in forward- 
ness a third volume of his Scrip- 
ture Lectures; of which the miracles 
are to form the principal subject. 

Mr. Barron Field, of the Inner 
Temple, has in the press, A Full 
Analysis of Blackstone’s Commenta- 
Ties, In a series of questions, to which 
the student is to frame his own an- 
swers by reading that work. 

Mr. Robert Bakewell, late of Wake- 
field, has discovered a method of ascer- 
taining, with correctness, by means of 
chemical analysis, the qualities of the 
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water, soil, coal, metallic ores, or any 
other minerals on any estate, and un- 
dertakes te give the- natural history, 
and astatistical account of it, witha 
a description of the hills, springs, ri- 
vers, arrangement of strata, &c. His 
object is to assist proprietors in form- 
ing an estimate of the nature and va- 
lue of their lands. 

Dr. Browne is engaged in a work 
to he“entitled Pinacotheca Classica, 
or Classical Gallery, containing a se- 
lection of the most distinguished cha- 
racters in ancient and modern times, 
as drawn by the most celebrated 
Geek, Roman, and British historians, 
biographers, &c. 

Dr. Chandler intends to publish, 
early in the spring, a Life of William 
Wayntlete, .Bishop of Winchester, 
Lord High Chancellor to Henry VL, 
and founder of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. ' 

In the press, Remarks‘on the Calu- 
met, by Mr. Kendall, in royal quarto, 
illustrated with several curious and 
elegant plates. 

The Rev. Dr. Milner is engaged in 
a work in which the claims of Eng- 
land to the honour of what is gene- 
rally termed Gothic architecture is 
maintained; and authorities quoted in 
answer to Mr. Whittingten’s state- 
ment of the prior claim of France 
to that interesting style of architec- 
ture. 

Shortly will be published, Northern 
Antiquities, or ‘Tracts, designed to 
illustrate the early history, poetry, 
and romance of the nations of the 
north of Europe. 

E. P. Impey, Esq. intends very 
shortly to publish a volume of English 
and Latin Poems. 

Mr. Trotter, of Montalta, near 
Wicklow, has a very interesting work 
in the press, being an Account of the 
Travels of the late Mr. Fox, Lord St. 
John, and himself in Flanders and 
France, during the late short peace. 
Besides other curious matter, it will 
contain a variety of Mr. Fox's ori- 
ginal letters on classical and other 
subjects, and circumstantial parti- 
culars of the last four years of his 
life. 

Werner's Theory of the Formation 
of Veins, with its Application to the 
Art of Working Mines, has been 
translated from the German, by Dr. 
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Charles Anderson of Edinburgh, a 
member of the Wernerian Society. It 
is accompanied with notes by the 
translator, some of which relate to 
mine districts in our island, not no- 
ticed by Werner. 

Mr. Hamiltou Bruce is preparing 
for the press an elaborate work, giv- 
ing an accurate and detailed Account 
of all the Scottish Families of note 
from the peopling of Scotland by the 
Scythians to the present time; to 
which will be annexed a copious ac- 
count of the different Scottish mo- 
narchs and their existing posterity. 

Preparing for the press, a new edi- 
tion of Dr. Stukeley’s Account of 
tichard of Cirencester, Monk of West- 
minster, and of his works, with his An- 
tient Map of Roman Britain, and the 
Itinerary, with copious Comments. 

In the press, Select Letters of Tippo 
Sultan, to various Public Function- 
aries, including his principal com- 
manders, governors of forts and pro- 
vinces, diplomatic and commercial 
agents. Arranged and translated by 
William Kirkpatrick, colonel in the 
East India service. 


ArTs, ScIENCES, &c. 

Two portraits, one of Mr. Horne 
Tooke, the other of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, will speedily be published as 
companion prints. When we state 
that they are from the faithful pencil 
of Mr. J.R. Sinith, we need not say a 
single word on their merits. They 
will be engraved by that distinguished 
artist William Ward. 

The characteristic representation of 
the author of the Eped Pteroenta, in 
the venerable repose of age, will in- 
terest all lovers of literature; and a 
compliment which the artist has hap- 
pily introduced in one of the acces- 
sories of the picture, exhibiting ** vo- 
lume HL.” of the Diversions of Purley, 
will excite a general wish that this ac- 
complished scholar may yet live long 
enough to gratify the ardent expecta- 
tious of the public by the completion 
ef that work. 

Mr. Hassel’s New Art of imitating 
Chalk, Black-lead, and Pen and Ink 
Drawings, by which method any 
person can copy on copper’ their own 
er others’ works, with as much case 
and facility as they caa draw upon pa- 
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per, and in as short a space of time 
will be published early in Febr uary { 

‘The best method of preparing pen- 
cil drawings, a correspondent. ob. 
serves, is to wash a solution of the 
best isinglass in warm water all over 
the surface ; to be ofa gelatinous cop. 
sistence when cold, but used warm, 
aud applied with a soft brush. This 
will preserve them perfect, and at the 
same time improve their appearance, 
Some artists wash their sketches with 
milk to prevent the effects com. 
plained of, which answers the pur- 
pose so far ; but prevents all tinting, 
or any application of colour to them 
afterwards. 

Proposals are in circulation for 
raising, by subscription, a fund for the 
erection of another bridge in the me- 
tropolis, from the bottom of Queen. 
street, Cheapside to Bankside, South- 
wark, about half way between London 
and Blackfriars bridges, with a new 
and handsome street running from this 
new bridge to St. George's church. 

It has been demonstrated by se- 
veral recent experimedts, that many 


dreadful accidents resulting from the 
dresses of females and children taking 


fire, might be in a great measure pre- 
vented, if, as soon as a lady's or a 
child's dress took fire, the person was 
to lie down, as she might then ei- 
ther eXtinguish the flame with her 
own hands, or leisurely call for assist- 
ance, which might be given with 
little or no avail, when persons whose 
dresses are on fire, continue in an up- 
right position. 

Improced Mode of feeding Catile.— 
This, as practised in Flanders and 
France, and recommended by Mr. 
Israel Worsley, has been much adopt- 
ed of late.» Mr. Worsley observes, 
*“* The wife of our modern farmer 
would doubtless think ber time ill 
employed in making vegetable soups 
for her cows; but no day in summef 
or winter is allowed to pass there 
without atrough of soup being given 
to these animals in the morning, and 
itis frequently given in the evening 
also. It is made up of different in- 
gredicnts, according to the season of 
the year; and whatever may be said 
of the summer months, when there is 
an abundance of moist food in the 
fields, it must be highly useful when 
their foed in the winter is dry, and fur- 
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gishes but little milk. A root, which 
resembles a turnip in its colour, anda 
large thick carrot in its form, is what 
gives the chief strength of the cattle’s 
food in winter; the chaff and sweep- 
ings of the barns are boiled with it, 
and sometimes a quantity of hay and 
straw. Inthe spring, when the food 
becomes the most scarce, the women 
collect the thistles, nettles, and long 
grass which grow upon the hedges and 
ditches, and also the weeds that are 


gathered out of the corn when it is. 


cleaned. It is still common with day 
labourers to keep acow with little or 
no land to feed it on; it is however 
fed in this frugal way, by the industry 
of the wife and children; and thus the 
markets are supplied with a consider- 
able quantity of butter and cheese 
even in winter. They give rye dread 
to their horses when they travel, ei- 
ther in waggons or diligences. This 
is made of rye without fermentation, 
and isesteemed more profitable and 
heartening than grain ‘jn an unmanu- 
factured state. 


“The general economical prin-. 


ciple ef the French is to prepare by 
fire all the feed for themselves, and a 
great deal for their cattle, and they 
scarceiy ever eat any thing but what is 
hot, for heat with the food assists the 
digestion, and of itself even adds to 
its nourishment. Most of their cook- 
ingis done by charcoal, a small quan- 
tity of which; burat in stoves, is suf- 
ficient to keep victuals boiling a long 
time. .They also mix their small 
coals with a thick strong clay, after 
which they are bedten hard in an 
iron mould, and formed like an ob- 
long brick. When dry, these brick- 
eis become perfectly hard, and make 
ap excellent fire.” 

Certain Method of recovering Fowls 
from the Roup —A gentleman who has 
made the diseases in poultry his study, 
sees a considerable degree of analogy 
between the roup in fowls and the 
glanders in horses; this he also re- 


‘marks, is an atmospheric disease, a 


very high degree of the common.ma- 
lady called a cold. The’ pip or chip 
among chickens, he imputes to their 
being too much, or too soon exposed 
to cold or wet weather. The following 
is his mode of treatment, exemplified 
in a fine cock which had nearly pe- 
tished ina corner hard by, with 
Universan Mae. Vor. XV. 
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hunger and cold, “Oh! take the nasty 
thing away! turn it out!” a language . 
often held by women overladen with 
sensibility, and even by men mature 
in science, but not in that of feeling. 
I now (said he) became a proprietor 
per force: and my first idea was to al- 
low my new property an hour’s enjoy- 
ment in a warm and comfortable place; 
I afterwards had him well cleaned by 
the fire-side, and his mouth and nos- 
trils- washed with warm soap and 
water, which made him expectorate 
and sneeze off a considerable quantity 
of most offensive matter. His eyes 
were washed with milk and water, and 
the head gently rubbed dry with a 
cloth. Refusing to eat, indeed, be- 
ing unable to see his meat or drink, 
repose was judged the first requisite, 
and he was allowed a warm bed of hay 
inarabbit hutch. After some hours 
his head was again cleaned, and he 
attempted to peck at some barley, of 
which he heard the rattle before him. 
Considerable fever which seemed to 
intermit, with a sense of cold, a@p- 
peared still to be predominant. | then 
chose the stimulant plan, watching 
the fever. Food and medicine were 
administered together in pellets, or 
rathe? long crams of barley meal, and 
flour-mustard and grated ginger; he 
being crammed with this several times 
in the day, and kept warm; the wash- 
ings were still also continued. As 
much cold or milk-warm water, sweet- 
ened with treacle, was given as he 
would readily take, to qualify the very 
heating quality of the medicine, He 
was frequently indulged by the fire- 
side, which always seemed to have an 
invigorating effect. He however still 
breathed with difficulty, rattled in the 
throat, and frequently gaped. In three 
days, the obstruction in his head was 
considerably abated; his sight was 
plainly returning, and in a week, it was 
nearly perfect; he could then feed 
himself, and the little medicine now 
given him was mustard infused in his 
water ; and afterwards, sulphur. Last- 
ly, a pinch of calomel, in acram of 
dough. Ile was inured to the cold 
again by degrees, and in about a 
month was as saucy as ever, and strut- 
ted about in full health. Ee has since 
repaid his doctor's bill in procuring 
some hundreds of eggs and chickens. 
ne spurs being too long, and inter- 
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fering with his gait, I cut them down 
for him with my pen-knife, every 
three months, the use of which he 
seems to comprehend, though he has 
often rewarded me with a sore peck 
for my trouble. 

Roupy fowls, the author observes, 
should be instantly withdrawn from 
the rest, were it only for cleanliness 
sake, and their necks wrung by those 
who are toe idle to encounter the 
trouble of curing them. If a cure 
be aimed at, they should be kept 
rigidly separate, until perfectly sound, 
and by no means suffered to breed ; 
as even their eggs are unwholesome at 
this period. 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Germany. 


M. Bader, counsellor of mines at 
Munich, in Bavaria, has invented an 
aquatic sledge, which may be impelled 
and guided on the water by the rider 
himself without any other aid. It 
consists of two hollow canoes or pon- 
toons, eight feet long, made of sheet 
copper, closed on ail sides, joined to 
each other in a parallel direction at 
the distance of six feet, by a light 
wooden frame. Thus joined, they 
support a seat resembling an arm- 
chair, in which the rider sits, and im- 
pels, and steers the sledge by treading 
two large pedals before him. 
of these pedals is connected with a 
paddle fixed perpendicularly in the 
after part of the machine behind the 
seaf, and in the interval between the 
two pontoons. In the front of the 
seat stands a small table on which 
the rider may read, write, draw, or cat 
and drink. Elis hands being at perfect 
liberty, he may even play an instru- 
ment, load and fire a gun, &c. Behind 
the seat is a leathert bag, to hold any 
thing he may want in bis excursion. 
This vehicle is much safer than a 
common boat, the centre of gravity 
being constantly in the middie of a 
very broad base; 2 circumstance 
which renders upsetting, even in the 
lreaviest gale, absolutely impossible. 
It is moreover so contrived, that it 
may be taken to pieces in a few mi- 
nutes, packed in a box, and put foge- 
ther again in a very short time. It is 
not improbable that this highly origi- 
wal jpyeption may, ip time, be ap- 
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plied to more important purposes than 
mere diversion. 

The following singular marriage do. 
nations have beeu lately given at Mu- 
nich, on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Prince Royal. Balls were given 

y the magistrates, to which admission 
was given gratis to near 6000 persons, 
Thirty-twe thousand pots of beer were 
distributed, and an equal number of 
portions of bread, besides 24,000 
pieces of fiesh meat. The community 
of Jews gave a dinner to all the per. 
sons confined in the prisons of that 
city. 

The Elbe, near Dresden, afforded a 
singular phenomenon in October last; 
the decrease of the water being such 
as to reduce the navigation of that 
river almost to nothing. The exten. 
sive ramparts about that city, with 
other outworks, being demolished, all 
the ground out of the town on-which 
they stood are now turned into corn- 
fields.. 

Nine of the principal convents be- 
longing to Cassel have been sold, their 
inhabitants having been made pen- 
sioners of- governnient. They were 
sold in the lump, without any gua-an- 
tee on the part of government, and 
have. been paid for, one-third imme- 
diately, haif in cash, the other in na- 
tional bills and securities. 

The cultivation of cotton in Hun- 
garyengazes all the attention of the 
Austrian government, who encourage 
it by handsome premiums. To assist 
1¢ peasanis, &c. translations from the 
rench, containing directions, have 
cen circulated among the population. 

India. 
Some new light has lately been 
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thrown upon the famous ragoda of 
} § 


Chillembrun, as ene of the most con- 
siderable establishments of its kipd. 
The taak is about six. hundred fathoms 
square. The hall-of the thousa=d co 
lumns is well worthy of attention. It 
really contains a thousand columns. 
dispersed in rows, twelve feet distan- 
from each other. ‘The tallest are 
24 feet high; the shorter are 15 feet 
A late French traveller took the pains 
to measure this hall correctly: he says 
it is 70$ fathoms in length; and 35 fa- 
thoms in breadth. ‘The disposition of 
the columns is suck that the altar ma 

be seen from all parts of the hall. 
This building is now- the resort of 
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pilgrims who visit the pagoda, and the 
number of persons in the service of 
the same is enumerated as follows: 
Brahmins for the religious ceremo- 
nies, 5000; Pandarons to dress the al- 
tars, $00; dancing girls, 100; musi- 
cians and writers, 40: in all, 5,440 


rsons. 
The author relates his examination 
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of several devotees whom he saw quite 
naked, rolling themselves on the earth 
beneath a burning sun, in discharge 
of vows, &c. One of them was 
lying naked ona bundle of thorns, and 
he was convinced that no kind of de- 
ception whatever was made use of. Mi- 
racles are reported of ChillefMbrun 
and its pagoda. 





The late DUKE of QUEENSBERRY. 
“HIS celebrated and eccentric 
‘| nobleman died at his house in 
Piccadilly, on the 28d of December 
1810, in-the 86th year of hisage. His 
Grace had been for some days afflicted 
with a severe flux, which all the 
wers of medicine could not check. 
e was appointed Lord of the Bed- 
chambe: to his Majesty on his com- 
ing to the throne; but, in consequence 
of the part he took in the question of 
the Regency in 1789, his name is not 
to be seen in the Royal household af- 
ter that period. He was invested with 
the Green Ribbon in 1764; and at 
the time of his death was the senior 
knight of the order of the Thistle. 
He succeeded to the dukedom of 
Queensberry in 1778: and was created 
an English peer by the title of Baron 
Douglas of Amesbury, August 8, 
1788 He was never married. In 
the early part of his life, he proposed 
marriage to Miss Pelham, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Pelham, then secretary of 
state, and the niece of the Duke of 
Newcastle, then first lord of the 
treasury; but, whether his fortune 
was not at that time thought sufficient, 
or his general habits disapproved, his 
suit was rejected. The circumstances 
of this proposal and rejection were, at 
the time, a very general and interest- 
ing topic of consideration among the 
higher circles. The lady preceded 
her lover but a few years, and un- 
married, to thegrave. This nobleman 
has been more generally known, and 
for a much longer period, than any 
of his contemporaries: and though 
he has ‘not’ displayed those’ ‘talents 
which naturally attract the attention 
of mankind, he has never ceased, from 
his first appearance in the world to the 
moment when he left it for ever, to 
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be an object of comparative notoriety. 
There has been no interregnum in the 
public course of his existence. His 
first distinction was that of the Turf, 
his knowledge of which, both in 
theory ‘and practice, was considered 
as equal, if not superior, to the most 
acknowledged adepts of Newmarket. 
He rode himself in all his principal 
matches, and was the rival, in that 
branch of equitation, of the most pro- 
fessional jockies.. His famous match 
with the duke of Hamilton, the father 
of the last nobleman of that title, and 
that of the machine which bore his 
own name, were long distinguished 
articles in the annals of Newmarket, 
and are not yet forgotten. He blend- 
ed, however, his pursuits of the turf 
with the more elegant attainments of 
high life, and was long considered as 
the first figure in the brilliant circles 
of fashion. He was the model in 
dress, equipage, and manners, for all 
those who aspired to a superiority in 
exterior appearances.—After he had 
quitted the turf, aud had succeeded 
to the Queensberry titles and estates, 
his life was distinguished by little else 
but his enjoyments, in which he con- 
tinued to indulge himself while the 
faculties of receiving gratification 
from them remained. His constant 
residence, and the scene of his plea- 
sure, was London or its vicinity. 
Scotland he seldom, if ever, visited. 
His house at Amesbury in Wiltshire, 
the work of Inigo Jones, and the elas- 
sical mansion of a former period, he 
has let, if it be not sold; and his 
country pleasures were found in his 
villa at Richmond, which be had 
fitted up in a style of superior ele- 
gance. There he occasionally lived 
in splendo@y, till the folly of the inha- 
bitants, by Making a vexatious claim 
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at law to a few yards of ground, 
which, unconscious of any invasion 
of parochial rights, he had taken into 
his inclosure, determined him to quit 
a place where he considered himself 
as having been grossly insulted, and 
to which, in various ways, he had been 
an ample benefactor. Latterly, he 
lived altogether in Piccadilly, where 
his figure was daily visible in his bal- 
cony, and had become familiar to 
every one who was in the habit of 
passing through that great metro- 
politan thoroughfare. The Duke of 
Queensberry has obviousiy been for 
many years a subject of continual re- 
mark. Avecdotes without end have 
been disseminated about him, many 
of whieh ave false, and most of them 
exaggerated; but no man ever con- 
trived to make so much of life as he 
appears to have done. When his cye 
—for he had but one—was grown dim, 
and his hearing almost gone, he did 
nut lose his spirits, or fail in making 
efforts to enjoy what little was left 
him. He had long lived secundum 
artem; and the prolongation of his 
life may be attributed to this precau- 
tionary practice. The predominant 
feature of the Duke of Queensberry's 
character was, to use¢a common phrase, 
to do what he liked, without caring 
who was pleased or displeased at it. 
Liis wealth was enormous and accu- 
mulating; but little is known of any 
private disposition of it. His charities 
at Richmond were, indeed, consider- 
able, and his occasional contributions 
for national purposes were voble ones; 
and that is all we have heard of his 
private or public benevolence. We 
can, therefore, conclude this article 
with no other observation, than that 
he reached an age beyond the common 
allotment of n-an; and was one of the 
most wealthy subjects of the British 
Empire.—Uis @race dying without 
issue, the titles of Duke of Queens- 
berry and Earl of March are extinct; 
but his other titles descend, arid his 
immense estates arc divided. He is 
supposed to have dicd worth more 
than a million in ready money. The 
Earldom of Queensberry descénds to 
Sir Charles Douglas of Kithead, Bart. 
(who married in 1808, Lady Caroline 
Scott, daughter of the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh) with estates amounting to 


‘Tbe Duke of 


abort 12,000], a year. 
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Buccleugh succeeds to the estates of 
Drumlanrig, and to the title of Earl 
of Drumlanrig. Lord Douglas sues 
ceeds to estates of less consideration, 
amounting however to between 6 and 
7000|. a year. Lord Yarmouth sue. 
ceeds to the greatest part of his dis- 
posable property. A legacy of 50,0001. 
is left to the Duke of Somerset, and 
the same to the Duchess, 





Mr. Lewis, the Actor. 


FT HE public, we are convinced, will 

hear with much regret, that this 
gentleman, who has so eften afforded 
them pleasure, made his awful exit 
from the stage of life om Saturday the 
12th inst. at his house in Westbourne- 
place, Sloane-square, London. He 
was in the 63d year of his age—Asa 
comic actor he was certainly at the 
head of his profession, for the whole 
of that period in which he was on the 
London stage. He had acquired con- 
siderable fame as a comedian before 
he ventured upon the boards of the 
great metropolis of the British Em- 
pire. He made his first appearance 
in London at Covent Garden Theatre, 
about the year 1774, in the part of 
the West Indian, which he represented 
with so much ease, sprightliness and 
humour, that he fixed his reputation 
on his first appearance, and made 
such a progress in public favour, that 
he was, during the whole of his 
career, the most popular comedian 
in his day.—-From the characters 
which he generally assumed, and from 
his well-bred manners in private life, 
he soon acquired the designation of 
gentleman Lewis, to distinguish him 
from Lee Lewes, who generally re- 
presented parts of a less elegant de- 
scription, 

Mr. Lewis came upon the London 
boards just as poor Woodward was 
closing his career, and he was the 
rightful inheritor of that excellent 
actor's range of characters, and was, 
indeed, capable of assuming parts 
which Woodward would have been in- 
capable of representing, such, for 
instance, as Falkland in the Rivals, @ 
part which Mr. Lewis rendered very 
prominent in that huinourous comedy, 
and which he supported with all fe- 
quisite ease and sensibility. Thee 
was an original air of spirit, galety, 
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whim, in Mr. Lewis's manner, 
ahs not only enabled him to display 
the general round of stock characters, 
gs they are called, of the legitimate 
drama, with great skill, but which in- 
duced O'Keefe, and other dramatic 
writers of the present day, to design 
parts entirely for the purpose of draw- 
ing forth his peculiar talents, and af- 
fording scope fer the exuberance of 
his humour. Indeed it may be truly 
said, that many productions of the 
present day were indebted for the 
favour with which they were received, 
wholly to the whim, gaiety, and ori- 
ginal humour with which he support- 
ed the principal characters. But the 
powers of Mr. Lewis were not confined 
to comedy.—He was a very respec- 
table actor in the tragic province, and 
we are assured, that the. excellence 
which he displayed in Mrs. Hannah 
More's Tragedy of Percy procured 
him the warm approbation of Garrick 
himself. But though Mr. Lewis dis- 
tinguished himself so much in what 
may be called the farcical characters 
of comedy, his private life was marked 
by every domestic virtue.——The im- 
mediate cause of his death was a fever 
on the chest, and he had only been 
confined to his bed a week, before his 
family and numerous train of friends 
had the misfortune to be deprived of 
him. It was generally supposed that 
Mr. Lewis was.a native of Ireland, but 
we are assured that he was born in the 
principality of Wales. 





NATHANIEL KeEnT, Esq. 


es gentleman died lately at Ful- 
ham, aged 78. Of him it may 
be truly said, he passed a long and ac- 
tive life in the service of his country ; 
for his judicious and laudable pur- 
suits were directed to the benefit of 
the community at large, and more 
especially in support of the Agricul- 
tural Interest, which he ever consi- 
dered the grand pillar of the constitu- 
tion. Mr. Kent possessed strong na- 
tural abilities, and by associating with 
men of general knowledge, and study- 
ing the book of nature rather than 
printed volumes, ‘he had acquired a 
discrimination of judgment, which, 
united to that undeviating inte- 
gtity which distinguishes honour- 
able men, soon gave him pre-eminent 


Nathaniel Kent, Esq. 
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rank in society. In the early part of 
his life, Mr. Kent served some time 
in the British Navy, and afterwards 
accompanied Sir James Pulteney in 
a diplomatic situation to the Nether- 
lands, and while there, employed all 
his leisure hours in noting the prac- 
tices of the Flemish husbandry. With 
a disposition naturally more inclined 
to cultivate the peaceful arts than to 
mix in broilsome courts; anxious to 
indulge an inherent, and almost insa- 
tiable thirst to gain a universal know- 
ledge of that first of allsciences, agri- 
culture, on his return from the Ne- 
therlands, Mr. Kent superintended the 
farms of Sir John Cust and Lord An- 
son, and greatly improved their 
estates by adopting those useful prac- 
tices he had before seen pursued with 
so much suceess. The King, who was 
himself attached to similar pursuits, 
and who has always been desirous of 
knowing to how higha state of cultiva- 
tion the soil of Great Britain, by pro- 
per attention, might be raised, selected 
a large portion of his landed property 
at Windsor and Kew for that purpose, 
and Mr. Kent was chosen by his Ma- 
jesty as the most proper persom 
throughout his dominions to superia- 
tend the management of the farms.— 
During the time Mr. Kent retained 
this distinguished situation, which 
amply proved the great respect and 
esteem his Majesty entertained for his 
steward, an esteem which not only 
himself, but many branches of the 
royal family invariably shewed to the 
last hour that deprived of his exist- 
ence this truly valuable member of 
society. However, it was not possible 
for Mr. Kent to devote his. whole time 
to one particular spot, for noblemen 
and other gentlemen of the largest 
landed property, having seen the 
King’s farms, and having otherwise 
become acquainted with Mr. Kent's 
great ability and integrity, were ex- 
ceedingly solicitous to have his opi- 
nion relative to the worth of their se- 
parate estates, and Mr. Kent became 
one of the most eminent land valuers 
in the united empire. By incessant 
application he became acquainted 
with all the various soils and customs 
in the different counties in which he 


had been eniployed, and he elicited | 


the most useful information. His was 


not like the theoretical knowledge of 
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men who sit by their fire-sides, and But this great man's talents wep 
inundate the press with fancied trials not solely estimated by agriculturists, 
er with the result ef badly practised for Mr. Pitt had the highest opinion 
husband:y. No, his information was of his judgment, and iw one particulag 
derived from astrict attention to the instance, he was closeted for three 
growth of the different plants on the days with the prime minister, that he 
differert soils, and by an examina- might answer many questions relative 
tion of the sub-stratas, and so he to imposing the income tax. Mr 
formed his opinion of ‘the value of Kent findirg Mr. Pitt had formed opi- 
the qualities of land, and to use his pions erroneous and prejudicial to the 
ewn words ‘* where oaks and elms agricultural interest, relative to the 
were found with the cocks-foot grass pressure it could bear, convinced t 
and meadow fox-tail, the earth was chancellor of the exchequer of the op- 
rich in its produce; but where the pressive burthen that interest must 
birch and juniper, and maiden-hair endure by his proposed ratio, and Mr, 
grasses were prevalent, it was poor Kent fortunately prevented a mea. 
and sterile.” sure which would not only have 
The circumstances in this gentle- been fatal in its effects on indivi« 
man’s life, connected with the inte- duals, but ultimately detrimental in 
rests of this county, are too well the extreme to the welfare of the 
known by the majority of our readers community. 
to make it necessary to dwell upon The greatest benefits result from 
them, nor would our limits permit us the encouragement which such men 
to do so. For the opinion entertained give to stimulate industry and reward 
of Mr. Kent by the landed interest of labour. The produce of the land ig 
this county, suffice it to advert to the greatly increased, the toil of man and 
presentment to him, no longer ago beast decreased, agricultural imple. 
than March 1808, of a superb and ments improved beyond description, 
massy silver vase, ** by the Land the most. useful knowledge dissemi- 
Occupiers in Norfolk,(touse the words nated, and a brilliant example shewn 
ef the inscription) as a token of their worthy the imitation of every good 
private esteem, obtained by that up- man. This is the conduct ofa’patriot; 
right and impartial conduct, which and, by all such characters, titles, 
for so many years distinguished his pomp, and power, will ever be ne: 
exemplary life, in the discharge of his glected for the more estimable and 
professional duties of a Land Steward, more lasting treasures of general att 
Valuer, and Adviser.” miration and universal esteem. 
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good, the incidents humorous an 
amusing, the music tolerable, the 
transformations clever, the hero and 
heroine agile, and the clown enter- 


Covent GarRDEN THEATRE. 


Harlequin and Asmodeus; or, Cupid on 
Crutches. 








K SORT of immemorial usage has 
prescribed, that the Christmas 
holidays shall be accompanied at the 
theatres by something in the shape of 
a pantomime or spectacle, but more 
peculiarly the former; and as panio- 
mime is necessarily founded upon 
the loves and hair-breadth escapes of 
harlequin and columbine, and the 
magic transformations caused by the 
wonderful wooden sword, it becomes, 
of course, more diflicu:t to give to 
this species of entertainment the sein- 
blance of novelty. Iftle scenery is 



























































taining, it is all that can be desired. 
We have pleasure in saying, that the 
new pantomime possesses most of 
these requisites, and therefore bids fair 
long to be a favourite with the town, 
Many of the scenes are beautiful, par- 
ticularly Plutus’ Canopy, Cadiz Har- 
bour, Mount A°tna, and the launch of 
the Royal Charlotte— as superb and 
magnificent. The machinery employ- 
ed upon the latter must be immense, 
as tlie.vessel, after the launch, is so 
large as to fill the complete stage. The 
elevation of the masts and rigging, 
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ghile Rule Britannia” elevated the ness and point in the dialogue, as well 
hearts of the audience, had a fine ef- as by the number and rapid succes- 
fect, and was most loudiy applauded. sion of its incidents, The decora- 
Of the incidents, there is a sufficient tions are splendid, and! the scenery 
number, and the business of the stage displays much elegance and chastity 
ignever suffered to stand still. The of design. It is the avowed produc- 
Jobster scene, and the boiling of it into tion of Mr. Skeffington. However, 
a young soldier, is a poor piece of wit, if the piece has no claim to rank with 
and is so unnatural as to disgust even the superior class of dramatic produc- 
in pantomime, to which so much lati- tions, it is at least cousiderably above 
tude is allowed.—But a few deformi- mediocrity. The plot is well con- 
ties are amply compensated by the ceived, and the denouement happily 
number of excellent tricks and trans- managed.—The incidents, though not 
formations. Among these, not the new, and though in one or two in- 
least Iudicrous and laughable, is the stances a little confused and impro- 
importation of the clown as a cask of bable, are not ill adapted to keep alive 
sherry—the animation of a large cab- the interest of the piece. The cha- 
baye, which waiks about on turnip racters boast but little novelty: the 
legs, and wields arms of carrot — the sentiments and language are very ap- 
application of Russia oil, eau medi- propriate, and in general easy and na- 
cinale, &c. which is a neat satireupon tural, without any coarseness or vul- 
pufing and quackery=the clown's se- garity. . Most of the actors very ably 
ven-league boots, which lengthen out supported the parts allotted to them. 
upon his legs till they are several yards Dowton, as a testy father was at home; 
long—and the new turnings efaturn- Russel, as a fashinable coxcomb; 
pike-gate, which bafide all pursuit after Miss Duncan and Mrs. Edwin were 
the lovers. The bull-fight is exceeding- highly successful. The piece was re- 
ly well managed; and from the natural ceived throughout with great ap- 
performance of the human bull and plause; a little disapprobation was 
the dogs (which are real canine), it is expressed towards the ciose ; but the 
one of the best animal representa- plaudits were nearly unanimous when 
tions to be seen on the stage-—Mrs. Dowton announced the second re- 
Parker was an excellent columbine, presentation for the next evening. 
and danced the Spanish bulleros in A spirited epilogue was spoken by 
capital style, as she did also a pas de Mrs. Edwin, in which an allusion to 
deur with Bologna, in which they were the late hoax in Berners-street was 
encored. Bologna’s harlequin merited highly relished by the audience.—As 
equal praise; and to say that Gri- a proof of the public taste, Lest and 
maldi played the clown, is sufficient Found continues to have a run. 

to say that it was full of drollery and 
amusement. His original shape was 
that of an old duenna, and in this his The Bee- Hive. 

unique ‘appearance and action com- Ty1s new musical farce, we under- 
vulsed the holiday gentry with laugh- stand, is the production of a gentle- 
ter.—It was received throughout with man now serving with the British 








the greatest applause. army in Portugal.—The following 
: are the 
Lyceum THEATRE, STRAND. DRAMATIS PERSONE: 
Lost and Found. Captain Merton...... Mr. Wrench 


Hannibal Rattan .... Mc. Lovegrove 
Mr. Mingle ........ Mr. Mathews 
Emily Hargrove. ..... Mrs. Mountain 


It is difficult to say whether this new 
dramatic romance be a much greater 


approximation to rational entertain- “4” . 
ment than the pantomimical exhibi- Cicely \her attendant) Miss Kelly 


tions usually produced at this festive 7s. Mingle ........ Miss Tidswell 
period of the year. The authors of |The parents of Emily Hargrove and 
these productions pay an almost equal Capt. Merton, who were intimate 
deference to the canons of common friends, directed, by their wills, that 
sense and genuine criticism. This their children should be united, on 
piece is recommended by some neat- their demise—and attached, as the 
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penalty of non-compliance with she detests the fictitious Merton. 


their mutual injunction, the entire when Mingle puts an end to her un 
foss of fortune to the defaulter. At easiness by informing her of the 
this period, the young lady and gen- scheme her lover had planned to 
tleman had never seen each other— annoy her. She then, in her turn, 
the Captain having been for many determines to retaliate onthe Captain 
years on foreign service. They had, and pretends the most violent attach. 
however, corresponded—and the ele- ment to the counterfeit Merton, Rat. 
gance of style and purity of senti- tan is perfectly willing to carry the 
ment which the letters on each side jest to the utmost length—but, after 
evinced, excited a strong preposses- tormenting Captain Merton for some 
sion in the minds of these personally time, an eclaircissement takes place, 
unacquainted ¢orrespondents in each and the farce concludes with the 
other's favour, Miss Hargroce, how- union of Miss Hargrove and Merton, 
ever, unwilling to give her handtoa The music, by Mr. Horn, is en. 
man whose real character might be titled to considerable praise. Some 
very different from that whih his let- of the movements in the overture are 
ters had taught her to hope, deter- very pleasing—and the airs, in general, 
mines to see and converse with him are pretty. 
tneognita. In furtherance of this The characters were extremely well 
abject, she leaves London, accom- supported.—Mrs. Mountain, as Miss 
panied by her confidential servant, Hargrove, gave full effect to her dif- 
Cicely, and retires to asmall town on ferent songs—one of which, in the 
the coast, where she understands her dravurastyle, was encored. Her wait- 
intended husband's regiment, being ing maid, Cicely, was supported by 
recalled from foreign service, are Miss Kelly with an arch liveliness, 
likely to disembark. She there assumes excellently adapted to the character, 
the name of Ha//fur, and takes up —The audience were kept in con- 
her residence at ‘* The Bee-Hive,” the tinued laughter, while Mr. Mathews, 
only inn in the place; the master of as Mingle (a country inn-keeper, who, ! 
which, Mr. Mingle, who owed every however, is as well versed in the arts 
thing he possessed to the liberality of of his profession as any of his brethren 
Emily's father, promises to assist her in the metropolis) remained on the 
in procuring an interview with Merton, stage.—He was all bustle and activity; 
who, when he arrived, must neces- and to horrow the favourite phrase- 
sarily put up at “ The Bee-Hive.” ology of the character—gave “‘ lots of 
Shortly after Captain Merton makes satisfaction,” and recvived “* lots of 
his appearance, accompanied by applause."—Mr. Wrench rattled thro’ 
Adjutant Rattan, a complete military the part of Captain Merton tolerably 
pedant, who expresses every thing a/a well? but we observed no traces of 
militatre. Merton, being oppressed that elegance of address, and refine- 
by pecuniary difficulties, passes as ment of manners, which are supposed 
Captain Sinclair; and, under this as- to have ‘* enthralled” his mistress “ at 
sumed name, sees and falls in love first sight."—-Adjutant Rattan, a mov- 
with the feigned Mrs. Halifax, whois ing dictionary of military terms, was 
no less smitten with the supposed admirably sustained by Mr. Love- 
Captain Sinclair. The latter, however, grove. To him might well be applied 
recognizes the hand-writing of his the words of Faulcondridge, 
mistress in some verses which he 
snatches froin her. aftendant, Cicely, — — — — a oe == = om 
and determines to be revenged for the That speaks plain cannon, fire, and smoke, 
trick she has played him. For this and bounce— 
purpese he informs Ratéian of all the And gived- the éastinado with his tongue!” 
circumstances, and induces him» to 
represent himself as Merton. To 
favour the cheat, he intrusts him with 
a oumber of letters which he had 
himself received from Miss ITargrove 
when abroad. By this stratagem 
Emily ts alosost diiven to despair, as — 


“ Here’s a large mouth indeed— 


The piece was accompanied to ite 
conclusion by the most unqualified 
approbation—and was anneunced for 
a second representation amidst thue- 
ders of applause. 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


F any one could have forescen the 

length of the King’s malady, and 
the great probability of its continu- 
ance, he would assuredly have blamed 
delays in filling up the vacancy: and 
it must appearextraordinary to foreign 
nations, that in the midst of so ardu- 
ous a conflict with a most potent 
enemy, so little apparent inconve- 
nience should have resulted from the 
defect of the royal authority. In a 
monarchy this could not have taken 
place. ‘The derangement in the sove- 
reign would have introduced confu- 
sion into every department, and the 
great men in court would probably 
have run the nation into a civil war, 
rather than permit any set of mento 
exercise authority which required the 
royal signature. In this, however, is 
seen the advantage of our two houses 
of parliament. Theprincipal characters 
of the country are assembled together, 
and by being a mutual watch over each 
other, as well as equally interested in 
the preservation of the constitution, 
they save the country from falling 
into confusion, and can take such 
measures as to them seem fittest in 
such a situation of affairs. 

Whether they have taken the wisest 
measures, we must leave posterity to 
determine, which passes a very dif- 
fereut judgment on action, from that 
bestowed by the actors on the scene. 
One thing is certain, that a.very great 
and a very unnecessary delay has 
taken place; and insuch a state, had 
the Houses from the first adjourned 
only from day to day, they would 
sooner have come to their present 
conclusion, and left less room for the 
suspicion, that in some persons there 
was a greater regard for their own 
private interest, than the more im- 
portant concerns of the kingdom. It 
was natural to expect delays from 
those who were in place; they are at 
present in possession of power without 
controul; and who is there that is 
pleased with seeing that power ap- 
proaching daily to its end? But we 
may observe another circumstance, 
which the calamity has shewn in its 
strongest celo:rs: Cemplaints have 
often Leen made of the impropriety 
of a minister of the crown being in 
the House of Commons, and the rea- 

Waivaasan Mac. Vox. XV. 
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son is obvious, but we have seen the 
minister not only sitting there, but 
taking the most active part in all the 
measures relative to the regency and 
the care of the king's person. Had 
the House of Commons been com- 
posed of members, independent of 
ministerial influence, and withouta 
minister of the crown among them, 
the debates would not have been so 
long, nor would there have been so 
great a difficulty in filling up the 
vacancy. 

Bulletins have been daily issued, 
but from them little can be collected. 
The publie cannot gather from them, 
whether the king is approaching to, 
or removed farther from convales- 
cence. A few plain questions put to 
the physicians might satisfy the 
Nation on this point, but these will 
probably never be asked, It was 
stated in thé papers one day, that the 
king had been permitted to walk on 
Windsor Terrace, and it was supposed 
that the circumstance was not with- 
out its utility in the debate in the 
evening: but who does not know, that 
individuals in this unhappy, condition 
have their gardens to walk in, and 
that however beneficial the air may 
be to their general health, the 
mind may remain for years in the 
same melancholy derangement. There 
was nothing to be gathered from this 
walk; and in fact, no man frem the 
first, could entertain any sanguine 
hopes of a recovery when he comsi- 
dered the number of years the patient 
had been occasionally afflicted with 
returns of it, his age, and his rank, 
and above all, that blindness being 
now added to it, the press of business, 
which must come on him, if allowed 
to exercise his former functions, 
would most probably drive bim again 
into the same melancholy state. What 
parent is there, who afflicted with 
such a malady, would not feel satisfac- 
tion that he had a son eapable of 
taking upon himself the management 
of his family, or at such a time of life, 
would choose to have the lucid inter- 
vals of his ‘declining years oppressed 
with cares, which every day must be 
attended with the fear of driving him 
to distraction ? 

For the sake,then, ofthe king,as much 
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as for the nation, we could have 
wished to see his son enjoying all that 
royalty which could have been vested 
in one who as yet is not to occupy 
the throne, whilst sufficient provision 
was made for the maintenance of the 
father in his unhappy situation. That 
necessarily must be very small; and 
there was no necessity of changing the 
pomp of royalty,as all the officers ofthe 
king's household might be put under 
the regent, just as the servants of a 
house become subject to the heir, on 

is father's incapacity. But great diffi- 
culties occurred. In the first place, it 
was natural,that ministers should make 
as many delays as possible; and when 
they were compelled to proceed to 
business, great expedition could not 
be expected. After long and tedious, 
and very uninstructive debates, it was 
agreed in both houses, that they 
should become a regular parliament, 
which was done by a commission 
formed under the great seal, opening 
the parliament by a similar commis- 
sion, when the king does not appear in 
person. This being done, the twohouses 
determined, that the vacuum in the 
royal pewer should be filfed up by bill, 
not by address; and for the es of 
framing this bill, certain resolutions 
were passed in the Commons, and car- 
ried to the Lords, which after a slight 
alteration, were returned to them, and 
were meant to be the foundation of a 
bill for vesting the royal power, with 
certain limitations, in the Prince of 
Wales ; and the care of the royal per- 
son with certain privileges in the 
Queen. 

Previously to the framing of this 
bill, a deputation of Lords and Com- 
mons waited on the Prince and the 
Queen, to lay before them the resolu- 
tions of the two Houses, as far as be- 
Jonged to each, to which a favourable 
answer was given by both. The Prince, 
in a very dignified manner, declared 
his acceptance of the trust confided to 
him ; and at the same time made some 
delicate “llusions to the manner in 
which it had been conferred. In con- 
sequence of this assent, the House of 
Commons went into the discussion of 
the bill produced by ministers, which 
eontained a vast variety of clauses; 
and we may observe upon the whole, 
that the disposition to restrain the 
Prince appeared almost as strong as 
that of extending the Queen's privi- 
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leges; and when we say, that the 

mastership of the buck-hounds was 

thought a necessary appendage to the 

Queen's state, we may necessarily 

infer, that every thing was granted 

which could in any respect be confer. 

red upon her Majesty. The patro 

nage therefore of the Queen is. very 

great, but we trust it will not be used 

to any detrimental purpose; and they 

who have asserted that the power of 

the crown has increased, is increas. 

ing, and ought to be diminished, 

have now their wishes in great mea- 

sure gratified. To us there never ap- 

peared this danger in the kingly power; 

for it is by no means too great to con- 

tend with that of the oligarchy in the 

House of Commons, and the rules of 

arithmetic decide there the question 

with a sufficient degree of precision, 

In fact, till the House of Commons is 

reformed by the people having their 

due share in the representation, and ~ 
the striking off of the rotten boroughs, 

or giving them from the hundreds in 

which they are situated a due number 

of votes, not to be beat down by the 

influence of a single individual; till 
this is done, the power of the crown, 

so far from being too great, is never 

safe. The union of the crown with 

the people, that is, of the members 

supposed to be influenced by the 

crown, with those who are chosen by 

the counties and large towns,cannot be 

a match for the union of the mem- 

bers under the influence of the oli- 

garchy. By the bill now under dis- 

cussion, the number of members un- 

der the influence of the regential is 
less than’that under the kingly govern- 

ment, and of course the regent and the 
people united are less able to cope 
with the oligarchy. 

The minister, in one of his. vaunting 
speeches, suggested, that no inconve- 
nience would follow from the adjourn- 
ments, or the delay in filling up the 
vacancy, as in the case of issues of 
money or execution of orders, what 
inferior officer would dare to disobey 
the orders of the cabinet. But this 
high language in the end did not 
prove so decisive as was expected; for 
in a very important point the cabinet 
found itself mistaken, and England 
was seen to contain an inferior officer 
who knew his duty, and would be 
guided by his oath, and not by the 
opinions of others, on what it might 
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lordship, however, named the earliest 
day for the purpose, when Mr, Alder- 
man Wood proposed resolutious, the 
object of which was the vestiag of the 
regency in the Prince without restric- 
tions. He was supported by Mr. Quin, 
The king’s seal who did not pretend to determine 
whether address or bill was the best 
mode; but whatever mode they chose, 
they ought to pursue without delay. 
Alderman Smith was for leaving the 
matter te the discretion of parlia- 
ment, and Alderman Birch thought 
the appointment of a regent without 
restrictions to be tantamount to the 
dethroning of the king, and therefore 
proposed an amendment, leaving the 
whole matter to the wisdom of parlia- 
ment. This was opposed by several 
members with great spirit; but our 
limits will not permit us to give the 
subsiance of their speeches, speeches 
far better than the generality of those 
delivered in St, Stephen’s chapel: but 
the whole ended with the rejection of 
future; and in the arguing upon the Alderman Birch’s resolution, and the 
question, Lord Grenville, unfortu- adoption 6f the resolutions first pro- 
nately for his preceding conduct, posed. 
dwelt much on the importance of the At the Common Hall, the adhe- 
office of auditor, as not a nominal, nor . rents of the minister were defeated in 
merely a lucrative office. Butif this a similar manner; the meeting was 
is the case, aud this we believe reaily very numerous, which Mr. Waith-' 
to be the case, how came Lord Gren- man opened in a very eloquent ad- 
ville to think of uniting in his own dress. He reprobated the course 
person the inconsistent characters of pursued by ministers, and stated the 
first lord of the treasury and auditor question to be simply this, whether 
of the,exchequer. This was a fatal the authority essential for govern- 
blot in the conduct of the late oppo- ,mentshould be restrained and limited, 
sition, and all that Lord Grenville when the governor was a regent. He 
said, would have come with greater maintaived, that all op bis side of the 
grace from any other person. questiow were constant supporters of 
A question of such importanceasthat the just aud necessary prerogatives of 
efthe regency could not pass tetallyun- the crown; and when they claimed @ 
noticed by the nation at large, though reform in the House of Commons, 
there has appeared such an apathy on it was frem the certainty, that if the 
this subject, as too fatally indicates the people-were fairly represented, these 
change in the manners of the people ; prerogatives would not be abused, 
achange which may afford a tempo- The responsibility of a minister would 
rary satisfaction to the higher classes, then be more than a pame, and his 
though the history of falling nations actions would be viewed with. be- 
atiords but too many instances of the coming jealousy, not applauded with 
consequences of such a spirit. In unlimited confidence. The opposers 
London, however, there were move- of reform pretend uncommon loyal- 
mevts both in the Common Council ty, yet what have they been shewing 
and the Common Hall, adelay having the country? that it can go on for 
taken place in the meeting of the for- three months without a king, withs 
mer, in consequence of the Common out a personal act of the royal autho- 
Councilmen of the different wards rity. What has Paine said worse? 
not having been sworn in at the time and he called the king a mere name, 
of the requisition for the meeting be- a tool in the hands of the ministers, 
img presented to the Lord Mayor. His — a comment have they net exhi- 
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be their interest to exact. A large 
sum of money was wanted for the pub- 
lic service, and this is drawn by pro- 
er checks, countersigned hy different 
officers, and whose duty it is to follow 
the rules prescribed in a matter of so 


great importance. | 
was naturally wanting ; and when the 


order came, its informality was evi- 
dent; and Mr. Larpent with true ho- 
nour and the oldEnglish spirit, refused 
to let it pass in this improper manner 
through his department, nor could 
Lord Grenville, as auditor, suffer the 
issue without decisive authority upon 
the subject. In consequence of this 
resistance, the minister was obliged to 
come to the two Houses for their as- 
sistance, and a vote was passed by 
them to take off the scruples in the 
officers. The circumstance shews in 
avery strong manner the necessity of 
making a,provision for the carrying on 
of the executive government under a 
similar dispensation ef providence in 
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bited of his doctrines. As to the 
senseless fiction of the great seal, we 
know that no executive act can be 
constitutionally performed, except 
where there exists a power of giving 
@ negative as well as an assent. But 
what is the plan of these real Jaco- 
bins? to separate the regal power 
from the executive functions, not for 
the purpose of diminishing the in- 
fluence of the crown; but to place it 
in the hands of those who have so 
scandalously conducted the affairs of 
the country, as to enable them to em- 
barass and overwhelm the government 
of the regent. After several pertinent 
remarks, he adverted to the last meet- 
ing of the Common Hall, and the li- 
berties taken with it in parliament by 
amember, who is also an alderman, 
and proposed his resolutious ia the 
midst of unbounded applause. He 
was seconded by Mr. Favell, who re- 
marked on the jealousy of the mini- 
ons of power on the conduct of the 
livery, whom they traduced as Jaco- 
bins, whilst they ceuld now find ne 
other way to manifest their loyalty to 


the father, but by abuse of the son. He 
contrasted the conduct of this coun- 
try with that of the Romans ina time 
of emergency; who instead of restric- 
tions, appointed a dictator with ex- 


traordinary powers. The resolutions 
were, after a few more speeches, pass- 
ed unanimously, and the members for 
the city were received in their usual 
manner; Alderman Combe, with loud 
applause, the others with marks of 
censure. A petition was then produ- 
ced, founded upon the resolutions, and 
the meeting broke up. The city of 
London having in its corporate body 
and public meeting testified, as we 
believe every body in the kingdom 
would, if collected together, a decided 
disapprobation of the conduct of mi- 
nisters in the great and important 
question which has so kept the na- 
tion in so long and so unnecessary a 
state of anxiety. 

It may be remembered, that in the 
House of Commons the city of Lon- 
don was treated with no small degree 
ef contempt by an orator there, who 
as aschool boy at Eton acquired some 
degree of credit by his knack at ma- 
king verses, and afterwards in the 
university, and in town by his epi- 
grams, and some low attempts at wit: 
‘This education naturally raised in him 
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a high contempt of citizens; though 
in point of birth there were few not hig 
superiors. It is aspecies of centempt 
never permitted to enter into a great 
mind, which cannot allow a large bod 

of the people to be an object of ridicule, 
much less that the acquisition of a few 
words in a dead language should raise 
flippant boy into the rank of a states. 
man. The proceedings of the city of 
London will be treated with respect 
by the future historian of the times: 
and we shall hope that in their debate 
they will keep clear, as in general they 
do, from that language which carries 
censure on private individuals inca- 
pable of defending themselves from 
unfounded aspersions. A want of this 
decorum brings to our notice a singu- 
larly injured person, whose case has 
never been duly appreciated by the 
country. Mr. Lemaitre, when a young 
lad about seventeen, was seized at the 
time when Mr. Pitt thought it proper 
to create some plots in the country, te 
keep men’s minds in alarm and blind 
tos his own proceedings, and thrown 
nto prison, and successively into va- 
rious prisons for several years. The 
young man, on the release from the 
first, on the charge not being made 
out, did not flee, but on the mini- 
ster’s renewing it voluntarily sure 
rendered himself, and was willing 
to take his trial, and was released after 
a long confinement. He was then 
confined on another groundless sus- 
picion, and in vain solicited a trial, 
and petitioned parliament for the same 
purpose. Since his release, he has 
been carrying on his business as a 
worker in gold with great respeetabi- 
lity: but this did not screen him from 
the attacks of Mr. Jacks in the Com- 
mon Council, who treated him as a 
convicted traitor. For this aspersion 
of his character Mr. Lemaitre brought 
his action, in which Mr. Garrow 
pleaded his cause, and shewed the 
folly and malice of the endeavour to 
take away a man's character, from the 
charges allowed to pass current under 
the suspension of the habeas corpus 
act, especially in the case where the 
accused person had done every = 
in his power to bring on a trial, an 

had never shrunk from the charge,but 
defied the utmost malice of the mini- 
ster. Some legal difficulties occurred 
before the matter went toa jury, and 
the attorney general having for the de- 
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fendant made asufficient apology, and brought to perfection by the great em- 
Mr. Garrow thinking that the charac- peror, as far as relates to the land ser- 
ter of his client was therefore cleared, vice; and it is proposed to accomme- 
a juror was withdrawn: but asalutary date it tothe marine. The inhabit- 
jesson has been given to prevent per- ants of the sea-coast are then to be 
yons from making too free with the excused the land, and to be devoted 
character of their neighbours. tothe sea. They are annually to be 
The opera contention is not at an drafted off, and instead of depots, in 
end; but the manager seems at pre- the centre of departments, they are 
vent to have obtained some decisive te be sent on board of ships and 
advantages. He has produced some sloops; and by cruising between port 
cood performers, and the meetings of and port, are to qualify themselves to 
nobles and geftry have been to little dispute the empire of the seas. The 
purpose. Rbmours are, however, projects of Bonaparte are not to be held 
spread abroad of the determination of in contempt ; his lads from thirteer 
great fashion to secede from the boxes, to sixteen will be brought up ina pe- 
and varieus plans have been devised culiar manner ; and in a few years 
for the building of another theatre, will be qualified for naval naneeuvres. 
for performances in the French and We have seen what he has done for 
Spanish languages, that is, in any lan- his army; and he has it now in his 
guage but our own. Our titled fa- power to command a very consider- 
shion will, however, beware of taking able naval population. He tells us his 
40 decisive a step as withdrawing from purpose, and he will put it into exe- 
the grand place of display, since there cution, He will have, if his life is 
are candidates in abundance for ya- prolonged,numerousfleets, but we have 
cant boxes; and it is a matter of little brave and experienced men, accuse 
consequence by whom they are filled. tomed to the seas, to meet him. The 
The plain mistresses will be dressed as management of his fleets manned with 
splendidly as the My Ladies, and the conscripts will not be an easy task, 
coup dil will be just as good, though and the expence will be very consi- 
there are no duchesses or countesses derable: yet he does not talk of add- 
tograee it. If the higher classes should ing to the burdens of his subjects; he 
seize this opportunity of returning speaks of the empire being im pro- 
tothe national theatres,and leaving the found peace ; and nothing is said of 
jargon of Italian squallers for the ex- taxes, All the evils that harass the 
cellent preduction of the English peninsula of Spain are attributed te 
tragic and comic muse, they will be the English: we are allies, whose 
great gainers by the opera dispute. friendship is death to those who put 
Their nightly sittings in private boxes, any trust in us, and all Europe is ex- 
to listen to the notes of musical instru- cited to rejoice in our speedy down- 
ments, or to gaze at wanton dances, fall. Every thing that is grand in 
has a bad effect on the mind, and the conception, oraccording tothe French 
repetition of the seme dull opera night superbe and magnifique, is sure to 
after night isa proof of apathy, not of meet with a hearty reception. The 
taste, senate receive the idea of a conscript 
Abroad the legislative bodies of navy with the greatest applause. Ad- 
France and America have had their dresses are sent to the emperor fraught 
meetings opened by messages from with the utmost loyalty, and most Hat- 
their respective heads. The exposé, tering encomiums on his wisdom; and 
aitis called, of the French emperor not a word is uttered on the cruelty of 
dwells as usual on the grand plans in thus tearing people from their homes, 
execution, and ethers intended to be and devoting them to aservice the most 
executed. Among them is a new sys- repugnant, it may be, to their feelings. 
tein, on which great expectations are In England the custom ef pressing has 
raised, and a fleet is to be manned always been viewed with a fearful eye, 
with sajlors educated for the purpose, nor‘can it easily be justified on any 
as neither commerce nor fisheries now principle of constitutional liberty. Te 
produce them. The conscription snatch a man just come home from @ 
reaches at present all classes of people; long voyage from his wife and chil- 
and this mighty engine has been dren is undoubtedly a very hard case: 
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and if we allow such practices in 
what is called a land of liberty, we 
must not be astonished at a ‘naval 
conscription in a land of despotism. 
The president of America had a 
different topic for his address, but one 
in which Great Britain was very much 
eoncerned. The embarrassments in 
their commercial] relations, and the 
conductto be used towards France and 
England, called forth for the utmost 
exertion of wisdom. It was stated, 
that France had revoked its obnoxious 
edicts, but had not removed all sub- 
jects of complaint, particularly she 
had not restored the property scized 
under a misapplication of the princi- 
ple of reprisals and misconstruction 
of the lawof the states. ‘The British 
Government remained in its former 
state, and its novel system of 
blockades still continued to interrupt 
neutral commerce. In this state of 
things, measures were to be devised 
to regulate the conduct of the states 
towards the two contending powers, 
The steps taken towards the annexing 
of West Florida to the states, were 
pointed out to the assembly ; and the 


greatest satisfaction expressed on the 
continuance of peace and friendship 


with the Indians. The improvements 
in agriculture and useful manufac- 
tures, and domestic comfort, were 
subjects of gratulation; and sugges- 
tions raised on the propriety of some 
regulations in navigation, similar to 
ours, under the navigationact. An 
institution of great importance was 
sketched out, which will probably 
be adopted, and cannot fail of pro- 
ducing great effects: this was a grand 
National University, under the sanc- 
tion of the legislature, whose expenses 
were to be defrayed out of the 
vacant Jands, at its disposal. This 
cannot fail of rising with the im- 
provement of the country,as the lands, 
Increasing in value, wil! provide for 
the increased number of professors 
and pupils. The'militia required 
some farther attention, that by being 
called out by detachments, its officers 
might be instructed in the discipline 
ef ihe army, and further improvements 
were suggested inthe corps of engi- 
neers and the military academy. In one 
great and important subject, the 
American agrees with the French 
message, in the graud declaration 
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that they do not want any new taxes, 
as their receipts exceed the current 
expenses of Government, and the 
interest of the national debt. The 
speech concludes with tie commenda- 
tion of the states to the Divine Proyi. 
dence ; and from the whole tenour of 
it, they appear to be improving great. 
ly in prosperit$, and to afford the 
strongest hopes, that in the decline of 
all that is great, and honourable, and 
good in Europe, there is an asylum 
opened in America, for learning, ho. 
nour, and virtue. 

These hopes are confined, however, 
for the present, to the north of 
America, The whole of the Spanish 
colonies present the appearance of 
much domestic confusion. In all 
except Mexico, juntas have been ap. 
pointed to carry on the government 
according to the views, taken by the 
respective districts, of their relation 
to the mother country; and though 
in general the name of Ferdinand the 
Seventh is used, it Is probable that 
little deference will be paid to his 
authority: the edicts of the Cortez 
will have no influence ; and a diver- 
sity of states will arise, forming new 
schemes of political associations, with 
new balances of power in America, 
aad probably with no small quantity 
of that folly, which in Europe goes 
under the name of profound state- 
policy. We know too liftle of ‘the 
actors in- this new scene of things, 
te form any strong auguries of fu- 
ture results. Buenos Ayres seems 
likely to be the first government 
that will be consolidated: and its in- 
fluence will extend over the immense 
plain that distinguishes the borders 
of its river. Cuba is the latest that 
has formed a junta, and that island is 
large enough for an independent go- 
vernment, to enrich itself by a free 
trade with all its neighbours. The 
Indian character may probably arise 
to some consequence in the interior 
of South America; and the attempts 
at a free press in Peru shew that 
there is a prospect of the mind being 
freed from the shackles of superstition 
and bigotry, in which the priests of 
that country, (and what priests are 
there in any country who would not 


do the same?) have bound their fel- — 


low-creatures. 
From the colonics, if we cast our 
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eve over the mother country, nothing if the French do not require Mas- 
presents itself to encourage the hope, sena’s army for their measures in that 
that its distracted state is nearly atan country, the delay will be of little 
end. Bellona reigus in all her ter- consequence to them. It is appre- 
rors: petty warfares prey upon hu- hended, however, _ that before the 
man life: but onthe one side is seen spring, some decisive attempts will 
great power, acting with great skill; be made on one side or the other; but 
on the other, great strength, wasted in the inconsiderate ardour of the advo- 
etty exertions. Cadiz is still be- cates of Lord Wellington is now 
sieged, and the French seem to have very much abated, and little confi- 
made very little progress towards its dence is placed in that vaunting 
capture; much less have the Spa- language, which held out the French 
niards effected any thing towards its as objects of a speedy triumph. 
relief. The Cortez centinue their The Russians and Turks are nearly 
debates, which have lost much of in the same condition, The Grand 
their interest. The spirit is wanting, Signor, instead of marching under 
which great events in general create. the consecrated banaer of Mahomet, 
There do not seem to be any states- to extirpate the infidels, fled one day 
men there, of mind; to embody new from his seraglio in terror, left it te 
schemes of defence, nor any Demos- the ravages of an incensed soldiery, 
thenes, to rouse his lagging country- and took refuge on board his ships, 
men against Philip. ‘he whole whilst his capital was exposed to s!l 
effects of the late miserable govern- the horrors of a town taken by storm. 
ment in Spain are now seen in their His own party however tallied ; and 
true colours; and kings and courtiers according to his proclamation, ten 
may learn that when they are despis- thousand of the Janissaries paid the 
ine the people; deriding patriotism, forfeiture of their attempts, in the 
cutting the roots of ail euergy of cha- streets, by the sabres of his faithful 
racter, they are digging a pil for their troops, aud neatly half that number 
own destruction, in which they finally, on the gibbet, by the executioners of 
and very properly, sink, down, and the law. Unstable must be the throne 
are lost for ever. In Portugal, the where such events take place; and if 
two armies retain their positions: the Russians do not, the Turks them- 
Lord Wellington is posted in ‘his selves will, in a short time, put an 
inaccessible heights, and covers Lis- end to the Ottoman empire. Finland 
bon. Massena is at Santarem, equal- is said to be a bone of contention be- 
ly well defended, having the whole of tween Russia and Sweden; but nei- 
Alentejo and Beira, as well as acon- ther party will stir without leave 
stant communication with Spainopen from the French emperor, who ig 
to him. In this manner they may monarch of Europe; and his subjects, 
stand looking at each other for a con- his faithful kings and princes, all 
siderable time. The English army agree in burning our goods, wherever 
is rendered useless as to Spain; and they are to be found. 
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ANTIQUITIES. himself, the Concordance of Hi 


; : tori 
Description of the Collection of By H. Ellis, Esq. royal 4to, $l 
Ancient Terra cottas in the British — The Asiatic Annual Register, of a 


Museum.’ By T. Combe. 4to. 11. 11s. View of the History of Hindostan 

6d.—or on royal paper, 2l. 12s. 6d. Vol. x. for 1808. 8vo. 11. Is. ’ 
Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, to Chronology, or theHistorian's Com. 

which are added notes, illustrative of panion, being an authentic Register 

its History and Antiquities. By the of events freni the earliest period to 

Jate T. Tonkin, Esq. and now first the present time. By T.Tegg. 

published from the original manu- 5s. 6d. 

script. By Francis Lord le Dunstan- LAW. 

ville. 4to. 11 11s. 6d.—or royal <A Treatiseon the Statute of Limi. 

paper @l. 10s. tations. By W. Ballantine, Esq. . gyo, 

FINE ARTS. 7s. 6d. 

; . The Gallery at Castle Howard in Accollection of Acts of. Parliament 
Yorkshire, the seat of the Earl of relative to County and Borough elec. 
Carlisle, K.G. By C. H. Tatham. tions. By J. Disney, Esq. 
folio. 1s. 10s. 6d. 

BOTANY. MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Grammar of Botany, containing Considerations on Commerce, Bul- 
an explanation of the System of lion, and Coin, Circulation and Ex. 
Linnzus, and the terms of Botany; changes, with a view to our present’ 
with Botanical exercises. By R. J. circumstances. By G. Chalmers, 
_Thornton, M.D. 7s. F.R.S. S.A. 5s. 
BIOGRAPHY. A short statement of the Trade in 
The Life of Arthur Murphy, Esq. Gold Bullion, with an attempt to shew 
By Jesse Foot, Esq. 4to. 2). 9s.--or that Bank Notes are not depreciated. $s, 
pa royal paper, 31. 3s. " Observations on the Report of the 
: y . Committee of the House of Commons 
Memoirs of Prince Eugene of : : "tia 
Savoy, written by himself, translated ©" the High Price of Gold Bullion, 
Geom the authentic Vrench edition, together with some remarks on the 
and containing all those omissions worksof F. Blake, Esq, By E. Thorn- 
which have keen detected in the ‘? Esq. ‘ 
recentParisian ones. 8yo. 7s.6d. Sher- CheFifth or Paper Age, a Satire. 5s. 


18mo, 


8vo, 


woed and.Co An Examination of the Report of 
sinincin the Bullion Committee. By Mr. S. 

Lost and Found, a comedy in 5 ae, re ts oN 
acts, as performed at the Theatre teply to Mr. Bosanquet's practical 
Royal, Lyceum. By Martin Kedgwin Observations on the Report of the 
Dinsioe ao. BullionCommittee. By D.Ricardo. 4s. 
: EDUCATION Narrative of the Wreck aud Loss 


A Grammar of Moral Philosophy of the ship Albion of London; Jobs 
a o we. a 
and Natural Theology, with a sum- aay aoe chao a. f 
mary of the Evidences of Christianity, . ovat re ms ; act for regu of 
abstracted chiefly from the works of 18 Mad Houses, and a Correctien 0 
Dr. Paley. By the Rev. J. Baker. the Statements of the case of B. Elliott, 
S6me0. So convicted of illegally confining Mary 
A new Introduction to Reading, for Daintry. ‘. ? ; ; 
the use of the lower classes in schools, . The East India Register and Direc- 
a oe . se 2 tory for 1811, corrected te Decem- 
By G. J. Davis, A. M. 12mo. 2s. i By J. Mathes dA 
A Dictionary of Distinctions in Wa Mee y J. mathesos snd A. 
words of Sound, Pronunciation, and ‘y rnichih te 3 sae tu Maile 
Sense. By J. Murdoch. 8vo. 10s. Gd, setters to the Stranger In heading, 
By Detector. 8vo, 5s. J 
GEOGRAPHY. Confession du Général Buonaparte 
Itinerary of Greece. By W. Gells, a L’Abbe Maury, &c. &c. Dediée 
M.A. F. R, S. Ato. el. 128, 6d. a Général Kléber. Par le Général 
HISTORY. Sarrazin. Svo. Il. 
R. Fabian’s Chronicles of England — The Sorrows of Eliza, ora Tale of 
and France, in two parts, named by Misfortune, being the authentic 
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Memoirs of a Young Lady in the 
vicinity of London. By R&R. Bayles, 
Esq. }Qmo. 7s. Gd. : 

An Ethical Treatise on the Passions. 
Part I. By T. Cogan. svo. 7s. 6d. 

Essays, Literarv and Miscellaneous. 
3y J. Aikin, M.D. 8vo. 19s. 

“Essays on the Nature and Principles 
of Taste. By A. Alison, LL.B. 2 
vols. vo. 188. 

Tracts, Political, Geographical, and 
Commercial, on the dominions of 
Ava, and the North Western parts 
of Hindostan. By W. Franklin. 
8vo. 7s. 

The Budget of Momus, ora Preser- 
yative against Melancholy. 18mo. $s. 

A Father's Tales to his Daughter. 
By J. N. Bouilly. Translated from the 
French. 2 vols. 12mo, 8s. 

Seabrook Village and its Inhabit- 
ants, or the History of Mrs. Worthy 
and her Family; founded on facts. 
12mo. 5s, 

Munchausen at Walcheren, or a 
Continuation of the renowned Ba- 
ron’s surprising Travels, Adventures, 
Expeditions, and Exploits, at Wal- 
cheren, the Dardanelles, ‘Talavera, 
Cintra, &e. &e. 12mo0. BS.—or with 
the plates coloured. Gs. 

The New Eucyclopedia, or World 
ef Wit, a choice selection of Bon 
Mots, Puns, Epigrams, &c. &c. 
$2mo. 3s. 6d. 

Rustic Excursions to the Villages 
round London. By a Father and his 
Children. 9s. 

Hints for a Reform in the Criminal 
Law, in a Letter addressed to Sir S. 
Romilly, Bart. M. P. 1s. 6d. 

The Insurance Guide, containing a 
series of calculations, shewing the 
rate percent. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Le Curé de Wakefield. ‘Traduction 
Nouvelle. Par J. A. Voullaire. 2 
tomes. 1@mo. 7s. Gd. 

Observations suggested by the stric- 
tures of the Edinburgh Review upon 
Oxford. By H.H. Drummond, Qs. 

The Reformer, comprising twenty- 
two Essays, on Religion and Morality. 
i2mo. 6s. 

An Address on the Excellency and 
Facility of the Hebrew Language. By 
J.Shoveller. 1s. 6d. 

Hints from Holiand, or Gold 2ullion 
as dear in Dutch Currency as ip Bank 
Notes, in a Letter to two Merchants. 
By A.W. Rutherford. 3s. 6d. 
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A Letter fram M. Burgoyne, Esqe 
of Marks Hall, to J. Conyers, Esq. of 
Copped Hall, in the county of Essex. 
2s. 

A Letter to a Member of Parlia- 
ment, occasioned by ihe publication 
of the Report from the select Com- 
mittee on the High Price of Gold 
Bullion. By J. Atkinson, Esq. $s. 6d. 

Thoughts and Anecdotes, Military 
and Historical; written about the 
year 1774. By Major-General War- 
nery. ]2mo,. 5s. 

Bank Notes the cause of the Disap- 
pearance of Guineas, and of the course 
Exchange being against us. By T. 
Hopkins. 4s. 

A Third Reply to the Edinburgh 
Review, by the Author of A Reply to 
the Calumnies of that Review against 
Oxford. 1s. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable 
the Lord Mayor of the City of Lon- 
don, relative to a Report made by a 
special Committee of the Court of 
Common Council, respecting the 
London Militia. By T. F. Kirkman. 
Is. 
An Authentic Description of the 
Kennet and Avon Canal. 2s 

A Letter to William Huskisson, 
Esq. M. P. on his late publication, 2. 

Frank Feignwell's Attempt to amuse 
his Friends on Twelfth Night, exhibit- 
ed in a series of characters. Gs. 

A Letter to the Subscribers to the 
Opera. By H. F. Greville, Esq. 1s. 

. MILITARY. 

The Rights of the Army vindicated, 
in an appeal to the Public, on the case 
oi Captain Fosket. 6s. 

Essay on the Military System of 
Bonaparte, with a brief accours of 
the Freach revolution, and the Coro- 
nation of his Corsican Majesty. By 
C.H.S. 7s. 

An editicn of the same work in 
French. 7s. 

An Account of the Conquest of the 
Island of Bourbon, with a plan expla- 
natoty of the military operations. 
48. 6d. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

On the Diseases of the Generative 
System. By J. Roberton. 8vo. 14s. 

An Address to the Royal Jennerian 
Society, for the! extermination of 
the Small Pox. By L D. Worgan. 
Ato. Qs. 

A Dissertation on Insanity, illus- 
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trated with plates. 
M.D. 2s. 

A popular Treatise on the Natural 
and Artificial causes of Diseases in 
general. By J. Roberton. @ vols. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A new Treatise on Perspective, 
founded on the simplest principles, 
containing universal rules for drawing 
the representation of any chject ona 
vertical plame. 4to. 12s. 

NOVELS. 

The Mysterious Hand, or Subter- 
ranean Horrors, a Romance. By A. 
J.Crandolph. 3 vols. ee. 

The Dead Letter Office, and a 
Tale for the English Farmer's fire 
side. 2vols, 10s. 

St. Irvyne, or the Rosicrucian, a 
Romance. 5s. 

The Shipwreck, or Memoirs of an 
Trish Family. By T. Edgeworth, 
Esq. 3 vols. 15s. 

POLITICAL. 

The Copenhagen Expedition traced 
to other causes than the Treaty of 
Tilsit; with observations on the his- 
tory and present state of Denmark. 
By a Dane. Ss. Gd. 

J. Leach, Esq. Speech upon the 
Question of Limitation to the Royal 
authority in the hands of the Regent. 
is. 6d. 

Letters on: the affairs of Spain, 
addressed to the Editor of the Tyne 
Mercury. By W. Burdon, 1s. 

A prief Treatise on the privileges 
of the House of Commons. By W. 
Burdon. 2s, 

The Debates in both Houses of 
Parliament in the Session of 1810, on 
the petition of the Roman Catholics 
oflreland. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Letters of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, to the Right Hon. 
W. Pitt, on the proposed Regency, 
1788-9; to which are added the decla- 
tation and protest of the Reyal 
Dukes against the Regency now pro- 
posed, with Mr.Perceval’s Answer. 1s. 

Necessity the Basis and Limit of 
proceedings, in the appointment of a 
Regency. 1s. 

The Alarms of an Antigallican. 1s. 

POETRY. 

The Poetical Register and Reposi- 
tory of Fugitive Poetry, for 1806-7. 
erown 8vo. 123. 

Songs ef the Chace, containing aa 


By W. Black, 
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extensive collection relative to the 
sports of the Field. fe. 8vo. gs, 

The Singer's Preceptor, or Treatise 
on Vocal Poetry. By D. Corri. ¢ 
vols. 11. 5s. 

Dunkeld, the Prodigal Son; and 
other Poems. fe. 6s. 

Poems chiefly composed during 
the pressure of severe iliness, By 
Charlotte Richardson. Vol. Ll. 12mo. 
5s. 
The Shade of Drury, a Vision. $35, 

RELIGION. 
A Dissertation on the Prophecy 
contained in Daniel 1X.241—27, gene- 
rally denominated the prophecy of 
the Seventy Weeks. By the Rev. G. 
S. Faber, B. D. 8vo. 19s. 

Practical and Familiar Sermons, 
designed for Parochial and Domes- 
tic Instruction. By the Rev. E, 
Cooper. Vol. 1. 12mm. 5s. 

A Refutationof Calvinism, in which 
the doctrines of Original Sin, Grace, 
Regeneration, Justification, and Uni- 
versal Redemption, are explained. 
by G. Tomline, D. D. F.R.S.  8yo. 
12s. 

Sermons forFamilyReading, abridg- 
ed from the works of eminent Divines. 
By the late Mrs. Trimmer. 12mo. 6s. 

An Address to the Deity, in three 
parts. By W. Johnston. 12mo. $s. 

Short Observations and Reftec- 
tions upon select passages of Scrip- 
ture, for every Sunday in the year. 
By the Rev. J. Tramlett. 12mo. $s.6d. 

A Sermon preached in Boston, 
(America) April 5, 1810, the day of 
public fast. By W. E. Channing. 
Is. 6d. 

Grounds of Union between the 
Churches of England and Rome con- 
sidered. By Shute, Bishop of Dur- 
ham. Qs. 

A Sermon oecasioned by the Death 
of Mrs. Trimmer, preaghed at New 
Brentford, Middlesex, Jan.6, 1811. By 
the Rev. J T. Haverfield, A.M. 1s.6d. 

Hulsean Defence for the year 1810. 
By E. Pearson, D.D. 3s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Pictutesque Voyage to India, by 
the way of China, _ illustrated by 
Views. By TI. Daniell, R. A. and W. 
Daniell, A.R. A. Folio. 12l. 19s. 

Hakluyt’s collection of the -early 
Voyages, Travels, and Discoveries of 
the English Nation. Vol. Ill. 4to. 
Sl. Ss. 
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PISPATCHES FROM THE BRITISH gress has not been rapid. But if they 
ARMY IN PORTUGAL, have continued their march they 
GAZETTE INTELLIGENCE. ought by this time to be in commu- 
Dewning-street, Jan. 14, 1611 nication with the enemy’s post in the 

: A hich the 6 + io neighbourhood of Thomar. 
A dispatc — es on “es . oko General Silviera had retired with 
is acopy, was yesterfay received * his division of troops to Muimento 


‘the office of the Earl of Liverpool, de Beira ; but he and General Miller 


addressed to his Lordship by Lieute- 274 Colonel Wilson were prepared to 
nant-General Viscount Wellington, ‘eth neteie ies Sendens ane the 
dated Cartaxo, ss 22, eet flanks and rear of the enemy’s troops, 
_My Lorp,—The enemy still con- ihe whole of which it appears were 
tinue in their position at Santarem, -) ching on the left of that river.” 
in which no alteration of consequence No alterdtiie iis fecen ets in the 
has been made — cnasinagee! ed position of the enemy's troops in front 
Lordship on the et “ecnggh ps of this army, excepting that a detach- 
continue to — a a the ment of between two and three thou- 
Zesere, over which river they have ..04 cavalry and infantry had moved 
now two or three bridges. The enemy late Lowes Baits. scree the Gees 
have shewn gene on the Lower jo vardg Castello cronies probably 
Coa, according to the last accounts |. te Pe: sea ct 
from General Silviera, but not, in ee ee it 
his opinion, in such force as to pass appears that Generals Mendizabal ava 
that river. The reports which-T had Ballasteros have had some success in 
received of the march of the troops of their operations against a French di¢i= 
the 9th corps towards Madrid have sion belonging to Mortier’s corps 
not beenconfirmed. The last accounts which had been stati ah ia Cloviae 
which I have received from Cadiz are They ar obliged “his division ta 
of the Sth instant. I hay c &e. retire from Guadalcanal, with some 
W ELLINGTON, hose 

The following extract of a dispatch ‘4 . 
from Lord Viscount Wellington, 
dated Cartaxo, December 29, 1810, GALLANT ACTIONS. 
has been received at the office of the Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant 
Earl of Liverpool :— & Stine he Bs 

Since I addressed you on the 22d Ww illiams, shea oo Reg oe 
instant, 1 have received reports that ioe chee thes antitar tape , 

r Ys H 


the enemy’s troops, which had re- : 
tired from Lower Beira, in the end of . On the 12th inst. December, at 


jast and the beginning of this mouth, eight in the morning, I observed four 
had crossed the Coa at Almeida on vessels at anchor, under the castle of 
the 15th and 16th instant, and had Paro, between Malaga aud Almeria 
moved into Upper Beira, by the roads Bay. It being adead calm, at nine 
of Prinhel and Trancoso, and of Al- they got under weigh, sweeping to- 
verca and Celerico. wards us, and at half past ten they 

I have not been able to ascertain hoisted French colours, and com- 
exactly the strength of the body of menced firing on us. Our guns could 
troops which have entered by this not reach them till 11 A.M. when we 
frontier, but it is stated to be 16,000 ‘began our fire, one vessel on our star- 
or 17,000 men, and consists, I should board bow, the other on the starboard 
imagine, not only of Gardanne’s quarter, and two right astern, the 
division, but of some, if not the whole enemy keeping up a tremendous fire 
of the troops of the 9th corps. of round and grape shot, which we 

By the last accounts I have of these returned with double vigour, with 
troops, the advanced guard had ar- round and grape-shot, and musketry. 
rived at Merceira; in the valley of the About 12 o'clock, the enemy shot 
Mondego, on the ¢2d, and their pro- away our main-topmast, peak, hauls 
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vards, and block, fore-geers, fore- 
haulyards, and jib tie, and two of our 
starboard guns disabled, by the stock 
of one and the carriage of the other 
being lioken. The enemy seeing us 
in this disabled state, attempted to 
board us, but with the courage that 
every true Englishman is possessed 
with, we repulsed them; we now 
kept up a well-directed fire with the 
two foremost guns and musketry. 
The enemy madea second attempt, 
but with the usual courage was again 
repulsed. By this time one man was 
killed and four wounded. I then 
ordered the starboard-sweeps to be 
be manned, and pulled the cutter’s 
head round, it still being calm anda 
swell from the S.W. We got our 
Jarboard guns to bear ow them, and 
with two well-directed broadsides, 
and three cheers, threeof them sheered 
off. { was now informed our canister 
and musket-ball was all expended; 
but, nevertheless, with two well- 
directe:| broadsides, double shotted, 
we carried away the largest of the two's 
foremast and bowsprit. At this mo- 
ment they attempted to board a third 
time, but they were again repulsed, 
and tbat with great loss on their side; 
but by this exertion two of our Jar- 
beard euns were dismounted. 

The enemy's fire began to slacken ; 
we then gave three cheers, and with 
two of our guns double shottéd, raked 
them, which must have made great 
slaughter; and at half past two the 
enemy was taken in tow by two row 
boats, who towed them in-shore, we 
still firing on them with our two 
guns, until three o'clock, when they 
were out of our reach. We then 
manned our sweeps, and towed the 
cutter’s head towards the offing, and 
began to clear the wreck; and by five 
o'clock we had our main-sail, jib, and 
fore-sai] set, but they were more like 
riddles than sails, after four hours’ 
hard-fought action. The enemy's 
force, which I learnt from a Danish 
vessel which had been lying along- 
side them in Almeria bay, consisted 
of one with three latten sails, two long 
eighteen-pounders, six gums, and 
seventy-five men; another three latten 
sails and jib, five guns, and forty-five 
men; two others, two sails, two guns, 
and twenty-five men each. I was 
short of my complement four men, 
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and had the master’s mate and six 
men away in a detained vessel, leaving 
the total number on board $$, out ef 
which we had only one killed, and 
ten wounded. 

A more gallant action than that re- 
corded in the following letter, has not 
been fought by a merchant ship against 
the enemy's privateers this. war, nor 
in apy preceding one. The Lords of 
the Admiralty have, in consequence, 
been pleased to express to the com: 
mittee for managing the affairs at 
Llovd's, their Lordships’ satisfaction 
at the gallantry exhibited on this 
occasion, and their intention to grant 
to each of the crew of the Cumberland, 
asamark of their Lordships favour, 
a protection from the impress for the 
space of three years. 

Deal, Jan. 15.—Sunday night the 
ship Cumberland, Barrett master, ar- 
rived in the’ Downs from Quebec, 
under a jury foremast and bowsprit; 
having pitched her bowsprit and fore- 
mast ‘away in’‘a lieavy gale of wind, 
off the banks of Newfoundland. 
From seven till eight o’clock on Sun- 
day morning, she was attacked by 
four French ingger privateers, between 
Dover and Folkstone, the first of 
which hailed, to know whether he 
wanted a pilot; Captain B. having 
suspicion of her, replied in the'nega- 
tive. Immediately another privateer 
ordered him to lay back his mainyard, 
and the whole of them commenced a 
fire of musquetry, and two of them 
ran alongsice and boarded the Cum- 
berland, previous to which the Cap- 
tain had ordered ail the ship’s crew 
into the cabin; they being armed 
with their boarding pikes, as soon as 
about twenty men came on board, 
the Captain ordered the ship to be 
sheered off from the privateers, Jeav- 
ing the Frenchmen no good retreat; 
and on the ship being boarded, the 
privateers ceased firing; in the mean 
time, the ship's company rushed for- 
ward, and cleared the deck; the 
greatest part of the boarders being 
killed, and the remainder jumped 
overboard. Immediately after another 
came alongside, and told the ry 
they would give no quarter; on Hear- 
ing this the ship's company cheered 
them, and they were boarded and 
clegred in like manner. This was re- 
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peated three times afterwards, with 
the like success on the part of the 
ship’s crew, and their taking three 
prisoners, two of whom were wounded, 
and one hag since died of his wounds. 
Immediately after this, Captain 
Barrett discharged three of his carro- 
nades, loaded with round and canis- 
ter shot; the first was seen to carry 
gway the mainmast of one of the pri- 
yateers, aud the second carried away 
the bowsprit of another, and it was 
supposed destroyed many of the men, 
as they were heard to cry out, and the 
shots were heard to strike the vessel, 
They then made off, and the Cum- 
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berland proceeded for the Downs. 
We are sorry to say, Mr. Coward, 
chief mate, is wounded in the shoul- 
der, and that one man on board the 
Cumberland has died of his wounds, 
The loss on the part of the enemy is 
supposed to be nearly sixty. Captain 
Barrett killed three himself, one of 
whom he was obliged to put bis foot 
on, to extricate his pike.—This is 
supposed to have been the most gal- 
lant defence made by any merchant 
ship during the war, as her crew con- 
sisted only of twenty-six men, and 
those of the privateers, according to 
the prisoners statement, to 270 men. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

R. BELL has transferred 15,2001. 
stock, $ per cent. Consols, to 

the University of Cambridge, in trust, 
to found eight new Scholarships. The 
scholars to be the sons or orphans of 
those Clergymen of the Church of 
England whose circuinstances are alto- 
eiher such as not to enable them to 
ie the whole expence of sending 
their sons to the University. The 
first election shall take place between 
the 19th of November and 25th of De- 
gember 1810: when there shall be 
elected two scholars of the third year 
of standing, that is, who were admit- 
ted between commencement of 1807 
and 1808; profits to commence from 
July the 6th, 1810, and, to be conti- 
nued for two years. At the saine time 
shall be elected two other scholars of 
the second year, who were admitted 
between commencement 1908 and 
commencement 1809; profits to con- 
tinue for three years. The second 
election will be on the Friday after 
Midlent Sunday,1811, of two scholars 
ofthe first year: profits to continue 
for four years. The fourth election 
will be on Friday after Midient Sun- 
day, 1813, of two other scholars of tie 
first year, to suceeed those two of 
the third year who were two of the 
four first chosen, and so on for ever ; 
the profits to continue for four years 
and no more. Every scholar is to take 
the degree of A. B. in the most regu- 
larmanner. No scholar to be elected 
from King's College, or from Trinity 
Hall. The electors are—The Vice 


Chancellor, the Regius Professor of 

Divinity, the Regius Professor of Ci- 

vil Law, the Lucasian Professor of 

Mathematics, and the Public Orator. 
KENT. 

An immensely large eaglewas lately 
shot by a looker belonging to Mr. 
Murton, in Greenboro’ Marshes, in 
the parish of Upchurch, in Kent. It 
was, in the first instance, only wound- 
ed, and for a time kept at bay both 
the man and his dog; it soon, how- 
ever, became sick, and threw up a 
kitten, soon after which it was killed. 
It neasured, from the bill to the tip 
of the tail, three feet and a half, and 
with the wings expanded eight feet. 
The colour of the body, from the head 
to the tip of the tail, was of a dark ash 
colour, bordering on black; the fea- 
thers of the wings also nearly black; 
the billabout the nostrils thick—to- 
wards the tip very sharp; the talons 
and legs yellow and very strong—the 
latter feathered only just below the 
knees, and this circumstance seems to 
indicate its species—that of the Sea 
Eagle, or Osprey. 

Died.} At Maidstone after a short 
illness, in the Otth year of his age, 
William Wood, commonly called 
Fidler Wood: this eccentric character 
was the oldest man in Maidstone, and 
one of the first bargemen that came 
down the navigable cut from Ton- 
bridge to Maidstone,—the Tonbridge 
Medway Company for his long and 
faithful services, presented him seve- 
ral years ago with his coffin, accom- 
panied with a small pension. — He. 
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was particularly fond of shewing his 
coffin to strangers, on whith was a 
brass plate with his favourite violin 
engraven thereon, and wes never 
wanting for his old tune of God Save 
the King on every loyal occasion, 
which he played with the utmost re- 
tention and unimpaired faculties till 
within a few days of his death 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 

At the late annua! meeting of the 
Leicestershire and Rutlandshire-A gri- 
eultural Society, which was held at 
the Three Crowns in Leicester, Co- 
lonel Noel, V. P. presided as chair- 
man, in the absence of the Right 
Hon. the Eari of Moira, president of 
the society.—Mr. Crossland, Mr. Bur- 
gess, and Mr. Wortley, having been 
appointed judges of the stock, decided 
as follows :— 

To Mr. Bobert Carver, of Leieester 
Forest, ten guineas, for a pen of five 
fat shear-hogs in class‘]. 

To Mr. Nixon, of* Belgrave, five 
guineas, for a pen of $ two-shear 
sheep in class 2. 

Colonel Noel exhibited three pens 
ef fine sheep, each of the Merino 
Ryland breed, one of which, when 
slaughtered, weighed 194|bs. per quar- 
ter, and exhibited avery bright car- 
eass of mutton; Mr. Wright, of Ex- 
ton, exhibited some ewes of the South- 
Down breed; William Boultbee, Esq. 
of Ketton, exhibited a very fine pig, 
and Mr. Whitby, of Osbaston, a va- 
riety of pigs.—For these animals no 
premiums were offered, the several 
gentlemen having sent them gratui- 
tously in furtherance of the general 
object of the society. The committee 
having reported a proceeding relative 
to a ploughing match at Ketton, in 
the last spring, and that proceeding 
having received the unanimous ap- 
proval and sanction of the meeting, 
ordered the premiums adjudged upon 
that occasion to Mr, Jolin Burgess of 
Ridlington Lodge, for the best work 
by his ploughmaf, five guineas; to 
Mr. Amos Butt, of Horn Lodge, for 
the second best, three guineas. 

At this meeting, a piece of plate, of 
the value of 20 guineas, was ordered 
to be presented to Colonel Crump, for 
his experiment concerning the de- 
struction of ant-hills. 

Two guineas were adjudged to the 


shepherd of Henry Coleman, Esq. for 


(Jasvane 


his good conduct and attention to the 
ewes in the lambing season. 

A MS. of a Treatise on the manage. 
ment of Parturient Animals qas pre. 
sented by Dr. Parkinson, of Leicester 
and referred to a committee to ex. 
mine and report on the same, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

A correspondent remarks, that the 
rapid improvements of drainage in, 
this county will, very shortly, dry 
almost the whole of the marsh grounds: 
and that the system now pursued of 
uniting the waters of as many drains 
as possible, to pass by one large out. 
fall to the sea, instead of discharging 
them, as heretofore, througit several 
small ineffectual chaunels, widely dis- 
tant from one another, will perma- 
nently prove and establish its suipe- 
ricrity ; for in the latter cases, the out. 
lets, continually silting and choaking 
up, occasioned infinite mischief and 
expence; whereas, upon the present 
plan, the great body of water always 
keeps the course clear, and the lands 
secure, at atrifling charge. There is, 
we understand, an improvement of 
this kind in contemplation, by six or 
seven parishes, between Alford and 
Saltfleet, which are now drained 
through three or four different sluices, 
but which may, with great facility, 
unite and pass their waters through 
one sluice ; and this must evidently he 
attended with very great advaniage to 
all, but, more particularly to two 
of those parishes (Theddlethorpe and 
Mablethorpe), which will, at little or 
no expence, in the first instance, ob- 
tain a much better fall for their wa- 
ters, and, for ever afterwards, be re- 
lieved from, perhaps, two thirds of the 
charges that would otherwise be con- 
tinually incurred, from the insuffi- 
ciency of their present works of drain- 
age. Thus it is clear, that the com- 
bination of measures so essential to 
the improvement of the low lands, 
cannot be too much encousaged, not 
too speedily adopted. 

NORFOLK. 

The sermon which the excellent 
bishop of our diocese lately preached 
at Bath, on the education of the poor, 
has produced a very grateful  sensa- 
tion among all those who have con- 
trasted the sentiments of this prelate 
with those of the late Bishop of Ro- 
chester. The above sermon wal 
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veil.) 
wached for the benefit of the Cha- and as ignorance was the parent of 
one Schools of the Establishment in vice, and of refraetory and debased 


that town from Jeremiah xiii. 2. minds, it was the height of wisdom 
“(Can the Ethiopian chang@ his skin, and good policy to increase the means 
or the leopard his spots! Then may of instruction among the labouring 
ye also do good that zre accustomed class of the community, who consti- 

to do evil:’ from which he inferred, tuted: the bulk of every state, and 
that those who were brought up in who contributed so largely to the 
icnorance rarely ever attained to the comforts and luxuries of the middling 
practice of virtue. He contended and opulent classes of society. The 
strenuously for the early instruction above is but a very faint extract of 
of children, by which the seeds of re- the Bishop’s benevolent discourse, 
ligion and the sublime truths of the which was very impressively deliver- 
gospel might be strongly impressed ed; and the collection in both pa- 
on their memories, at a time when rishes amounting to 85/. 4s. being @ 
likely to take the deepest root; where- larger sum than ever remembered te 
as, if neglected, idleness, and vice, have been given there on a similar 
like noxious weeds, would spring up, Occasion. 

and render them, by unrestrained NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

passions, unworthy of their species, | There is now living in the gardens 
and capable of every degree of brutal belonging to the Bishop's Palace at 
violence. He greatly lamented that, Peterborough, a land-tortoise, which 
upon calculation, it had been found is ascertained to have been there 200 
that two-thirds of the labouring poor years and upwards! The upper shell 
of this kingdom could neither read is about twelve or fourteen inches 
nor writeand muchas had been done long, and about nine broad; the neck 
by the beneficence of individuals, in has all the appearance of extreine old 
similar charities to that for which age; the sight of one of its eyes is 
he was now an advocate, yet he wish- gone, the other seems bright, and 
ed much to see the education of ‘the very lively; the inside of the mouth, 
poor more widely extended. He com- as well as the tongue, is a full pink 
plimented the indefatigable exertions colour; it has po teeth, but masticates 
of Mr. Lancaster towards this end; with its gums, which are of a horny 
and instanced as a proof of its good substance; the legs and feet are co- 
effects, his statement, ‘* that out of vered (like the head) with scales, and 
6000 poor children instructed by him, are so strong that it will walk, or ra- 
amidst the temptations of a depraved ther crawl, with a considerable weight 
metropolis, not a single individual on its back, ayd seemingly with ease, 
had ever appeared as a criminal in a In the early ott of summer it in ge- 
court of justice;” whilst by far the neral feeds upon lettuces; aad whem 
greater part of those who terminated the fruit becomes ripe, it crawls under 
their lives ignominiously, could nei- the gooseberry bushes, and picks off 
ther read nor write. He quoted the au- what is on the lower branches; and 
thority of Plato, and other ancient as the: fruit it cannot reach is amply sup- 
well as modern distinguished charac- plied by the frequent company and 
ters, to prove the advantages of early the gardeners, from whose hands it 
education, in a political as well as re- receives what is given with great satise 
ligious view—he gave due tribute of faction. Towards Michaelmas, and 
praise to the Society for Bettering the sometimes earlier, it buries itself im 
Condition of the Poor ; and much re- the earth, where it remains till the 
gretted that in the several laws passed following spring; in a few days after 
by the legislature for their employ- it hath made this annual descent, by 
ment and maintenance, no regular finding the depth witha stick, a to- 
provision had ever yet been made for lerable judgment can be formed ofthe 
the education of the poor, which he mildness or severity of the ensuing 
conceived equally necessary with food winter, This extraordinary animal is 
and raiment, as they would thereby about 2olbs. in weight. 

be rendered more useful mechanies Peterborough minster was lately 
and husbandmen, abler defenders of opened for the first time these six 
their couutry, and better subjects; months; which interval has been em- 
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ployed in repairing the north transept SCOTLAKD. 
of the venerable pile, and in orna- Died.) Lately, at Inverharity, in 
menting the choir—the whole of the parish of Glenisla, and county of 
which latter part has been well paint- Forfar, at the advanced age of 115 
ed in imitation of wainscot.—Peter- Christian Robertson, a poor woman, 
borough Minster, although not, in the She had lived in this parish almost 
present day, nearly so extensive nor from her infancy, and her chief ems 
so pretty as that of Lincoln or of York, ployment was knitting stockings, and 
has yet, from the prodigious massive- by her own industry, with the aid of 
ness of its columns, and the noble the benevolent among whom she lived, 
plainness and purity of its architec- she subsisted tolerably, till about 19 
ture (we speak of the internal build- or 13 years ago, when she began to 
ing), higher claims to be called yrand, go about begging, which practice she 
than either of those other cathedrals continued till within a week or two of 
to which we have alluded.—With re- her death, and bore a good moral 
spect to the frent of Peterborough character all her lifetime.. She had 
Minster, that has been repeatedly de- no, relations in that part of the coun- 
clared, by foreigners, whose motive try, and was never married, so that she 
and views in travelling might well was indebted to the friendly aid of a 
qualify them to pronownce judgment’ benevolent public for any comforts 
—to be the most beautiful pile of ma- she enjoyed. Her great age, while 
sonry in Europe-—We are led to say it proves that she had been 4 tempe- 
thus much, by having heard some rate regular liver, demonstrates at the 
persons admit, that they have more same time the wholesomeness of the 
than once passed through Peterbo- climate in that district, where she 
rough, without having visited the Min- had reached such an advanced pe- 
ster. riod. 
, — Hon. Captain Francis Hay 
rummond of Cromlix, brother te 
A very laudable example has lately the Earl of Kinnoul, in crossing 
transpired cultivate & ‘elehemmen the Earn by a ford, ov which the 
who coming to a living upon “which Water had been deepened dy the rain 
he resides in this county, found of the preceding evening, was thrown 
cited tla tases of Whe tes nd ee from his horse into the river, where 
cumbered with furze, &c. of no va- he perished. at conjertvent from 
lue whatever, but rather a bone of the report of a boy who was Wa the 
contention between the poor, which neighbourhood, that the horse having 
of them should bave mest of the pro- 8° beyond his ee —t Drum- 
duce for fuel, to which they had no mond kept his back while phen 
kind ef right. This ground sloping yo but was re the es pos 
to the south, and being a rich sandy struggles of the territe aa al to get 
loam, the clergyman gave it to the YP the bank af 8 600 SOS ere 
¢ ee oe . able place. Captain Drummond had 
poor for one year for cleansing, and sae Raw ‘satel Maell 
their industry was rewarded by a lux- re the — 7 a 4 a 
uriant crop of potatoes. He has since mut — sn ry eens “b bere ‘t 
divided it among the same people, W#S prevented Dy the ba tin Hl 
who pay him at the rate of 41. per ed tof from ry Mey tan kan ly 
acre, and express themselves obliged ae, % Dupplin wastle, Ww er sie as 
beyond measure. Other clergymen @7TIVEG OD a visit pepe es 
thus situated, it is hoped may benefit Walehee the eg . bir | ot Fw 
themselves and their poor parishioners —— — Pig *h 
in the same manner. It is said that Morning he was anxious to get hoine 
a stone will be erected on the spot Meow anti! oe gt accompany his 
; ais § ss rother to church. 
with the following inscription : Died at Killeart,, Stirlingshire, 
“ This hill though once a rugged spot, Geo. hereto aici page 
And deem’d unfit for tillage, png pa old gg one @ ™ 
: . pon the roth 
of September hg he went to shoot at 
.- And garden of the village.” a covey of partridges, which he had 
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Js now become the poor man’s det, 
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seen alight. He fired at them, but the 
shot, instead of going forwards, ex- 
pelled backwards the dack of the 

iece, which had @ long prong, thro’ 
his forehead into the brain, a little 
above the natal process, in the line of 
the frontal suture, where it remained 
jmmoveable. He himself tugged it 
from side to side, till he got it ex- 
tracted, and then ran home, a distance 
.of nearly a quarter of a mile. He 
sent for a person to dress it, who per- 
ceiving some brain upon the dock, 
and the pulsation of the brain thro’ 
the aperture, thought it prudent to 
send for asurgeon to dress the wound. 
Though the wound was so bad, yet 
the patient never fainted, but conti- 
nued sensible, till within two days of 
his death, and used, contrary to all 
advice, to rise and sit up, without 
any assistance. His pulse was, during 
his illness, generally low, being sel- 
dom higher than 55 pulsations in the 
minute. On the 29th of September, 
two small splinters of the outer table 
of the skull came away with the dress- 
ing. On the Ist of October, the 
surgeon took out a fractured piece of 
the outer table of the frontal bone, 
about the size of a sixpence. The 
brain began to-obtrude itself on the 
ed, and, on the 14th, a portion of 
it, about an inch in diameter, aud two 
inches long, came away with the 
dressing, to the innermost part of 
which a piece of the inner table of the 
frontal hone was attached, about the 
size of that formerly taken out. The 
16th he became very restless, and 
much pained, his pulse 72, and a 
considerable quantity of the brain 
continued to force itself outwards, 
mingled with blood. He became to- 
tally insensible on Thursday morning 
the 18th; and was seized with a qui- 
vering throughout his whole frame, 
but more particularly about his lips 
and left eye-lids, which continued 
till his death. His puise had risen to 
130.—He died, im very indigent cir- 
cumstances, aged 85 years, having no- 
thing to support him in his distress but 
what he received from the humane 
around his*cabin, and he has left a 
widow and three small children to be- 
wail his loss. 

At his house of Raith, iv Fifeshire, 
Robert Fergusson,Esq. On the Mon- 
day preceding he was apparently ia 
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good health; but on that day he 
suffered a paralytic stroke, which at 
first was not alarming, but it termi- 
nated his valuable life on the second 
day. Mr. Ferguson was one of the 
most distinguished of that steady and 
iuflexible band of Whigs in Scotland, 
who from the commencementof the ill- 
judged system of politics which plung- 
ed us into the revolutionary war, have 
espoused the opinions and maintained 
the principles of Mr. Fox. His second 
son, the gallant Major-General Fer- 


“guson, was with him in his last mo- 


ments. His loss will be universally 


lamented in his native land, where 
aud hospitalities were 


his virtues 
best known. 

At Gretna-green, aged 79, the cele- 
brated Joseph Paisley, the Gretna- 
green Parson. He was born at Kerk- 
andrew-upon-Esk, in Cumberland, 
aud early in life was bound appren- 
tice to a tobacconist; which voca- 
tion requiring sobriety and attention 
ill accorded with the lax disposition of 
Paisley. He soon left this trade to 
follow the employment of a fisher- 
man, and he was allowed by his 
contemporaries, sfrom his uncommon 
strength and agility, to be the most 
expert man in the use of the lister, for 
the destruction of salmon, of any that 
we have heard of, and endured every 
fatigue more than any other man. His 
conversation never turned upon reli- 
gious objects; his delight was in talk- 
ing of juvenile feats of activity, and 
about brandy, and the immense quan- 
tities he could have drank of that sti- 
mulant without feeling the smallest 
efiects from intoxication. He was ac- 
customed to relate, in the presence of 
concurring witnesses, that he fre- 
quently swallowed a pint of unadul- 
terated brandy at one draught. He 
dwelt with complacency on a cele- 
brated atchievement, of which he 
shared the glory ef a great brother 
drinker: they consumed, without any 
assistance whatever, no less than ten 
gallons of brandy in three days. Tiitis 
man could never have gainedpgele- 
brity, bad it not been for the culpable 
facility with which . maPeaaggesPare ce- 
lebrated in Scotland; fer a more un- 
polished and rough map.in his man- 
hers was never conversed with, and his 
conversation was always mixed with 
obscenity and grossnwis, 
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IRELAND. | 

Died.) At Belfast Mr. Hugh Kirk; 
the following are part of the direc- 
tions he left in writing, with his exe- 
cutors respecting his funeral:—** [t is 
my particular request that as little 
money as possible be expended on 
my funeral, my fixed opinion being, 
that whatever is so spent, more than 
common decency requires, is worse 
than lost; itis a robbery on the sur- 
viving part of the family. Let my cof- 
fin be plain deal, painted black or 
oak colour, as you please ; no escut- 
cheons, except the two with handles at 
the ends; neither age nor name on 
it; no hearse, no head-stone, no scarfs; 
no gloves, no spirits, tobacco, or pipes, 
all these are utterly vain or useless, 
not meaning hereby to restrain you 
from exercising your discretion with 
respect to such necessary refreshinent 
as my house will afford to my parti- 
cular friends, and to the bearers of the 
bier. The poor-house grave-yard be- 
ing the nearest, and no more expen- 
sive than others, I suppose, and 
the money paid being applied to cha- 
ritable purposes, I wish you to give it 
the preference, especially for the rea- 
son last mentioned.” 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At the settlement of Hobart, in 
New South Wales, Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor Collins, whilst sitting in his 
chair conversing with his surgeon, wha 
had attended him during an illness. 

At sea, on board the Dromedary, 
Colonel William Paterson, late Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of New South Wales, 
on his return to England from that 
colony. 

At Berlin, Mr. Ritter, distinguished 
for his literary attainments. He had 
written several treatises in favour of 
The Rhabdomancia; or, the Art of 
Finding Water and Metals Hidden in 
the Bosom of the Earth by means of a 
wand, and persisted to the last in 
maintaining those absurdities. 

At Madras, Isaac Paske, Esq. Cap- 
tain in the Madras Artillery, and 
second son of George Paske, Esq. of 
Needha arket, Suffolk. He was 
appointed Commissary to the expedi- 
tion to the French Islands, and Com- 
mander of the Artillery destined for 
that service. His deeply regretted 
death was brought on by his incessant 
exertions while the military and other 
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stores wereshipping, through the heat 
of the climate-—Thus he fell in the 
flower of his youth, (being only in hig 
27th year) respected and esteemed ag 
an officer and a man, and beloved by 
all who knew him. His fortitude and 
virtue, which survive to an immortal 
blossom, must console his family and 
friends for the brief portion which he 
had of present existence. 

On the 25th of September last, at 
Abrantes, in Portugal, Brigadier-Gen. 
James Catlin Craufurd. At the age 
of sixteen he entered into the army, 
and immediately joined his regiment 
in Upper Canada, and from that time, 
to -the hour of his death, devoting 
himself entirely to his profession, he 
rarely, and but for the shortest periods, 
and on the most justifiable occasions, 
solicited leave to be absent from the 
stations in which his duty had fixed 
him. In the course of his service he 
had followed the regiments to which 
he had been successively appointed, 
to America, to Corsica, on Ese the 
fleet in the Mediterranean, to the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he was 
Aid-de-Camp to the Earl of Macart- 
ney, then governor there; to the 
North of Germany, and lastly to Spain 
and Portugal. When his regiment, 
the Qlst, of which he had long been 
Lieutenant-Colonel, went to Portugal 
to serve in the army under the orders 
of Sir Arthur Wellesly, now Viscount 
Wellington, his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, then Commander-in- 
Chief, was graciously pleased to re- 
commend to his Majesty to raise him 
from the rank of Colonel to that of 
Brigadier-General, and in that situa- 
tion, of which he proved himself not 
unworthy, he was present at the battle 
of Vimiera; proceeding thence into 
Spain, his brigade formed part of that 
division, which, under the orders of 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Hope, 
successfully accomplished its arduous 
march to join Lieut.-Gen. Sir John 
Moore; he shared in the fatigue and 
dangers of the retreat, aud in the 
glory of the battle of Corunna, and 
twice received the thanks of parlia- 
ment. On his return to England he 
was placed on the staff in the eastern 
district, and on bis application to be 
employed on foreign service, was sent 
by the present Commander-in-¢ hief 
a second time to Portugal; his brigade 
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being attached to the division under his friends. The whole tenor-of his 
General Hill. To his military feeling, private life was most meritorious; ap 
to his strong sense of duty, to his excellent husband to a most deserving 


soldier-like etermination, he fell a wife, an anxious father, an attentive 
sacrifice, and so. closed his short but son, a faithful friend. In all these 
honourable career, not having yet relations his loss is deeply felt, and it 
completed his thirty-fifth year: thus may without exaggeration be said, 
are blasted the well-grounded hopes that in his premature death his coun- 
and expectations of his family, an of try too has something to regret. 





ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 
Dec. 19, to Jan. 26, 1911, inclusive. 
(Extracted from the London Gazette. }-----The Solicitors’ Names ave between Parentheves. 


SPINALL B. Cheapside, manufac- (Blackstock, Paper-buildings). Boote C. 

turer, (Duckworih & Co. Manches- and Walker J. Chester, hat-manvufacturers, 
ter). Archer G.H. Queen-street, ware- (Blackstock, Temple). Berchall J. Brindle, 
heuseman, (Griffih, Featherstone-build- Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer, (Blake- 
ings). Ainsworth L. and Bennet P. Wit- lock & Co.Elm-court). Biggers J. Grace- 
ton, cambric-manufacturers, (Blacklock & church, jeweller, (Robinson, Charterhouse- 
Co, Fim-court). Ashford M. Mercer-str. square). Barker J. Liverpool, sugar-re- 
plater, (Egerton, Gray’s-Inn). Acton R. finer, (Atkinson & Co. Chancery-lane). 
Manchester, corn-factor, (Cooper & Co. Bidwell H. Whitechapel, linen-draper, 
Southampton-buildiags). Abbey P. Wort- (Langley, Charlotte-street). Brincelow T. 
ley, York, clothier, (Wilson, Greville-str.). Ashton-within-Mackerfieid, fustian-manu- 


' Ashmead T. and Furlong W. Bristol, haber- facturer, (Baron & Co. Wigan).. Bodman 


dashers, (Shephard & Co. Bedford-Row). W. Queen-street, Southwark, victualler, 

Abbott P. D. Powis-place, insurance-broker, (Johnson, Charlotte-street). Badger J. 

(Setree, St. Mary Axe). Old Jewry, merchant, (Adams,Old Jewry). 

Bodie G. Alfriston, Sussex, grocer, (Pal- Blow J. Ware, Hertford, malt-factor, (Noy 

mer, Doughty-street). Bartlett W. Ply- and Co. Mincing-lane). 

mouth Dock, mason, (Williams & Co. Carter O. Camomile-street, merchant, 

Princess-street). Bolton G. and J. Witney, (Palmer & Co. Copthall-court). Camp- 

‘ictuallers, (Shorland, Inner-Temple-lane). bell E. Southwark, milliner, (Brace, Sy. 
Biss J. Bristol, wollen-draper, (James, momi’s-Inn). Collier E. Ingersley, Mac- 

Gray’s-Inn-square). Baillie R. Liverpool, clesfield, cotton~spinner, (Edge, Inner 
merchant, (Battye, Chancery-lane) Bar- Temple). Chatterton C, Newark-upon- 
rowclough S. North Beverley, shopkeeper, Trent, linen-draper, (Russell, Lant-street). 
(Morton, Gray’s-Inn-square). Bowcher W. Camp J. West Smithfield, stationer, ( Bour- 
and Wood W, Exeter, wine-merchant, don, Temple-street). Crocker R. Calne, 
(Brutton, New Millman-street). Bentley shopkeeper, (Blandford, King’s - Bench- 
T.and Whytt E. A. Fenchurch-street, dry- Walks). Collings R. Princes-square, ca- 
salters, (Wiltshire, & Co. Old Broad-str.). binet-maker, (Willams, jun. Lord Mayor's 
Billington R. Cobridge, Stafford, potter, Court). Cassel M. Sun-street, shopkeeper, 
(Barber, Fetter-lane). Blow W. Hertford, (Hart, Pope’s-Head-alley ) Couch W. 
tanner, (White & Co. New-square, Lin- Axinster, builder, (Warry, New-Inn), 
coln’s-inn), Buchannan R. Liverpool, Cummerow C. Billiter-square, merchant, 
vender of medicines, (Chambre, Chapel- (Dennetts & Co. King’s-Arms-yard). Carr 
street, Bedford-row). Bridgens W. Great W. Hythe, draper, (Hindman, Dyer’s- 
Wild-street, victualler, (Bovill, NewBridge- court). Crompton H. Cyman, Flintshire, 
street). Bennett FT. Long-Acre, iron-mon- paper-manufacturer, (Atkinson, Chancery- 
ger, (Annesley & Co. Angel-court). Bag- lane). Cade J. and Stevens J. Garlick-hill, 
nold W. Liverpool, brewer, (Fgerton, wine-merchants, (Whitton, Grea: James- 
Gray’s-Inn-square). Benjamio J. Roch- street). Cory J. Holdsworth, Devon, shop- 
ford, Essex, shopkeeper, (Reardon & Co. keeper, (Pitches & Co. St. Swithin’s lane). 
Corbet-court). | Bennett P. Downend, Child J. Neath, Glamorgan, flour-factor, 
Gloucester, mealman, (James, Gray’s-Inn): (Bleasdale & Co. New-Ina). Collins R. 
Belshaw T. Manchester, machine-maker, Union-court, builder, (Ellison, White- 
(Milne and Co. Temple). Burford E. Pa- Hart-court). Cogswell W. Trowbridge, 
triot-row, Bethnal-green, merchant, (Lang, clothier, (Williams, | Red-Lion-square). 
America-square). . Brown W. Sackville- Crook A.B. Colne, Lancaster, calico ma- 
street, laceman, (Richardson & Co. Bury- nufacturer,.(Wiglesworth, Gray’s-Inn-sq_). 
street). Billinge T. Liverpool, bookseller, Cox W. Birmingham, grocer, (Druce, 
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Billiter-square). Chidley T. Blackmore- 
street, cheesemonger, (Parnther & Son, 
London-street). Cuff W. Minories, cheese- 
monger, (Dodd, Billiter-lane). Clemson J. 
Manchester, dealer, (Willis & Co. Warn- 
ford-court). Chatfield G. and Earle C. 
‘Westbourne, fellmongers, (Messune, Port- 
sea). Carter J. York-street, Borough, 
wine & brandy-merchant, (Turner, Kirby- 
street). Clark J. Shoe -lane, builder, 
(Thomas; Fen-court, Fenchurch-street). 
Collyer N. jun. Zoar-street, iron-founder, 
(Corbett, Field-court). Cranmer W. Car- 
lisle, hat-manufacturer, (Mounsey, Staple- 
Inn). 

Dawson J. Chester, corn-dealer, (Hux- 
ley, Temple). Drummond W. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, grocer, (Wilson, Gray’s-Inn- 
square) Duckham J. and Lankester R. 
Bread-:trect, Cheapside, warehousemen, 
(Wilde, Warwick-square). Dowson N. 
St. Anne’s-lane, warehouseman, (Huxley, 
Temple). Davies J. Chester, grocer, 
(Tarrant, Chance.y-lane). Dunn J. Turn- 
miill-street, victualler, (Tatham, Craven- 
street). Downes G. Eccles, calenderer, 
(Teale, Ridgefield). Deakin R. and Bar- 
ker W. Manchester, cotton-spinners, (% il- 
lis & Co. Warnford-court), Dirks H. St 
Catherine’s-square, shopkeeper, (Pitches 
and Co. St Swithin’s-lane). Davis T. 
Prince’s-row Kennington-cross, tea-dealer, 
(Stevenson, Chequer-court). 

Elkington J. Birmingham, tortoise-shell 
case maker, (Devon & Co. Gray’s-Inn-sq. ). 
Evans F. Merthyrtidvil, Glamorgan, (Gre- 
gory, Clement’s-Inn). Ebsworth W. West- 
bury, dealer, (Whitcombe & Co, Serjeaut’s 
Inn). 

Freeman W. Lamb’s-Conduit- street, 
upholsterer, (Luckett, Wilson - street). 
Fletcher J. Little Lever, Lancaster, cotton- 
manufacturer, (Meddowcroft, Gray’s-Inn). 


Grant C. Cushion-court, Broad-street, 
merchant, (Gregson & Co. Angel-court). 
Greaves T. Oldham, Lancaster, grocer, 
(Milne & Co. Temple). Gooch W. Bow 
Common-lane, bricklayer, (Rutson, Well- 
close-square). Groombridge J. Lawrence- 
Pountney-hill, merchant, (Oakley, Martin's 
lane). Grigg N. Plymouth-Dock, tea- 
dealer, (Elwonhy, Plymouth). Graham R. 
Liverpool, merchant, (Cooper & Co. South- 
ampton-buildings): Goffen A. otherwise 
Goffen Mingay, Kingston-upon-Thames, 
ironmonger, (Pearson, Elm-court). Go- 
dart P. Wilmot-street, oilman, (Nind, 
Throgmorton- street). Grobecker W. A. 
Great St. Helen’s, ship-owner, (Hansam, 
Piazza Chambers). 

Harrison M. Carlisle, stationer, (Burkett, 
Bond-court). Hawkes T. Newport, Isle of 
Wight, butcher, (Willis & Co. Warnford- 
eourt) Hordern P, Uttoxeter, grocer, 
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(Anstice & Co. King’s-Bench-walks). Hyde 
J. Nailsworth, clothier, (Price & Co. Line 
coln’s-Inn). Hitchings G. Rodboro 

Gloucester, mealman, (Constable,Symond's 
Inn). Hill J. Liverpool,merchant, (Cooper 
& Co. Southampton-buildings). Harrison 


C. Liverpool, merchant, (Cooper & Co, |: 


Southampton-buildings). House T. Wak 
cot, carpenter, (Foulks & Go. Gray’s-Inn), 
Hemingway J, Halifax, grocer, (Wigles. 
worth, Gray’s-Inn). Hill F. Wood-street, 
weaver, (Hurle, Cloak-lane). Haley (, 
Wigmore-street, watch-maker, (Kibble. 
white & Co. Gray’s-Inn-place). Hendy W, 
Swansea, victualler, (Bleasdale & Co. New 
Inn). Hyde J.and Clemson J. Manchester, 
dyers, (Milne & Co. Temple). Hucks J, 
and Price J. Wapping, sail-makers, (West, 
Red-Lion-street ) Hinde T. Liverpool, 
merchant, (Greaves & Co. Liverpool), 
Hunt R. Bucklersbury, warehouseman, 
(Caton & Co. Aldersgate-street). . Howell 
T. Chepstow, Monmouth, ironmonger, 
(Platt, Tanfield-court). Hodgson A Fen- 
church-street-chambers, merchant, (At. 
cheson & Co. Winchester-street). Hud- 
son J. Birmingham, wood-turner, (Birkitt, 
Bond-court). Hawkins J. Queen-street, 
timber-merchant, (Evitt & Co. Haydon- 
square). fi 

Inglish J. Manchester, linen - draper, 
(Tarrant, Chancery-lane). Israel A. Ports. 
mouth, silversmith, ‘ (Isaacs, Bevis Marks). 
James J. Colehouse, Pitcomb, Somerset, 
edge-tool-maker, (Davies, Lothbury). Ja- 
cob E. Lantrissent, Glamorgan, cattle: 
dealer, (Piatt, Tanfield-court). Jarratt J. 
Assembly-row, Mile-end, dealer, (Wilde & 
Co. Castle-street). Johnson J. Old-street, 
cabinet-maker, (Russen, Crown-court, Al 
dersgate-street). James H. Cannon-street, 
bookseller, (Mason & Co Foster-lane), 
Jones C. and Loadsnian B. Sheffield, drug- 
gists, (Lowless & Co. St. M: dred's-coual. 


Jenkins J. King’s-street, baker, (Jones, 
Great Mary-le-bone-street). 
Krauss J. Manchester, merchant, (Tar 


rant & Co. Chancery lane). Kendrick L. 
and Barlow M. Warrington,  milliners, 
(Hurd, King’s-Bench-walks). Knowles J. 
Kidderminster, butcher, (Bray & Co. Droit- 
wich). Keeling W. Congleton, Chester, 
baker, (Milne & Co. Temple). King B. 
Buteman’s-row, paviour, (Benton, Union- 
street). King J. Hampstead, shopkeeper, 
(Bryant, Copthall-court). Kroger J. Ply- 
mouth, merchant, ( Williams & Co. Princes 
street, Bedford-row). Kent J. Southamp- 
ton, builder, (Roe, Inner Temple). Kent 
T. K. Cannon-street-road, timber-dealer, 
(Reeks, Wellclose-square).. Kelly J. Great 
Pultney-street, victualler. 

Lewis J. Worcester, vintner, (Becke, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane) Llewil- 
len Bristol, toy-dealer, (Shephard & Ce. 
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Bedford row). Lockley J. J - Tooley-street, lane). Muckleston R. Cannon-street, ware- 
soap-dealer, (Harding, Primrose-street), houseman, (Wadeson & Co. Austin Friars). 
Lawrence H. Liverpool, merchant, (Win- Mills J. Holywell-street, merchant, (May- 
dle, John-street). Lane J. Pontipool, car- hew, Symond’s- Inn). Malleson J. K. 
penter, (Price & Co. Lincoln’s-Inn). Lewis Sweeting's-alley, bill-broker, (Withy, 
G,. Swansea, shopkeeper, (Bleasdale & Co. Buckingham-street). . 
New-Inn). Lane J. Petworth, linen-draper, = Norris L. Sheffield Mills, Burghfeld, 
(Tyler, Petworth). Lever W. Little Lever, paper-maker, (Holmes, Great James: street). 
Lancaster, cotton-manufacturer, (Milne & Noble F. Leadenhall street, master-mariner, 
Co Temple) Long J. Kingston, maltster, (Pasmore, Warnford-court). Newham D. 
(Parnther & Co. London-street). Lungley and Oliphant J. Mitre-court, factors, 
W. Barton Mills, Suffolk, merchant, (Ellis, (Lewis, King’s Bench-walks). Norris T. 
Chancery-lane). Lumley T. Ramsgate, Manchester, merchant, (Cooper & Co. 
jeweller, (Smith, Tokenhouse-yard ). Legg Southam pton-buildings ). 
§, Portsea, boot and shoe-maker,(Skelton, Paine E. Dewgate-hill, merchant, (Bo- 
Sersions-House). Lomas J. Mickley, ville, New Bridge-street). Parker J. Chal- 
York, paper-manufacturer, (Godmond, ton-street, coal-merchant, (Denton & Co. 
Bride-court). Levi B. Little Alie-street, Gray’s-Inn) Phipps W. Shoreditch, 
(Evitt & Co. Haydon-square). Lee R. and straw-hat-manufacturer, (Wilks, Hoxton- 
Payne D Cheapside, shawl-printers, (Pres- square). Parker T. Dewsbury, merchant, 
Jand & Co. Brunswick-square). Lowndes (Sherwood, Canterbury-square). Parker 
T.jun. and Bateson R. Liverpool, brokers, W. Waltham-Abbey, timber-merchant, 
(Windle, John-street). Leech H. Bury (Taylor, Wa'thamn-Abbey). Pollitt J. 
St. Fdmund’s, merchant, (Sparke, Bury Manchester, grocer, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). 
St. Edmand’s). Lax T. Halifax, merchant, Phillips P. Drnry-lane, tailor, (Howard & 
(Nettlefeld, Norfotk-street). Lewis J. Co. Aldgate). Pearse W. Phasnix-street, 
Bristol, woollen-draper, (James, Gray’s- builder, (Farren, Gower-street) Platt W. 
Jnn-square). Leaver T. Plymouth, mer- Bolton-le-Moors, muslin and cotton-manu- 
chant, (Rivers, Garlick-hill). Lindo D. facturer, (Windle, John-street). Potter J. 
Great Winchester-street, merchant,(Wade- Manchester, corn and Hour-dealer, (Milne 
son & Co. Austin-Friars) Laughton T. & Co. Temple). Pape H. Pocklington, 
Old Ford, coal-merchant, (Palmer & Co. grocer, (Blakiston, Symond’s-Inn). Porter 
Copthall-court). Levy E. Clifton-street, S. Chesham, mealman, (Stevens, Sion 
merchant, (Harris, Castle-street) Luck- College Gardens). Prout J. Bristol, baker, 
naft J, Plymouth, carpenter, (Alexander, (James Gray’s-Inn-square). Pagett W. 
New-square). Lowe H. Macclesfield, Gloucester, sadler, (Chilton, Exchequer- 
Chester, hat-manufacturer, (Brocklehurst, Office). Proctor T. Shoredith, brewer, 
Macclesfield ). (Mayo & Co. Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields). Perry- 
Mostran J. W. Buckingham-street, man J. jun. Ottery St. Mary, Devon, 
plasterer, (Baxters & Co. Furnival’s-Inn). builder, (Luxmoor, Red L.ion-square), 
Major W. Friday-street, Norwich-shawl- = Roberts J. Liverpool, woollen and linen- 
manufacturer, (Abbott, Chancery-lane). draper, (Shephard & Co. Bedford-row). 
Midwood T. H. Bow-lane, warehouseman, Rees J. Clifton, Gloucester, smith and far- 
(Benbow & Co. Stone-buildings). Mason rier,(Edmunds, Exchequer-Office of Pleas). 
J. Bishop, Auckland, Durham, draper, Roberson T. Oxford, attorney, (Ross & Co. 
{Lowndes, Red Lion-square). Moody J. Gray’s-Inn.) Richardson J. Sloane-street, 
New Sarum, tailor, (Luxmore, Red Lion- apothecary, (Swain & Co. Old Jewry). 
square). M‘Alester P. Stratford-upon- Rayner A. Union-place, City Koad, dealer, 
Avon, (Hurd, King’s Bench-walks). Meek (Sherwood, Canterbury-square). Reed J, 
J. and GillG. Liverpool, merchants,(Win- Southweald, ship-owner, (Baker & Sons, 
dle, John-street). Muss C. Thanet-place, Nicholas-lane). Roome B. Great Carter- 
eoameller,( Manning,Clement’s-Inn). Mor- lane, coach-master, (Shelton, Sessions- 
an T. Crown-street, scrivener, (Hughes, House). Réxworthy W. North-row, St. 
ean-street),  Mallars T. Gravel-lane, James’s-market, wineand brandy-merchant, 
Christ-church, baker, (Hogarth, Staple- (Lee, Castle-street), Ryan P. Bath, butcher, 
Inn), Maddy H. and Gough T. T. Here- (Highmoor, Bush-lane). 
ford, woolstaplers, (Broome & Co. Gray’s- Speer W. Bowling-street, oil-manufac- 
Inn-square). Manson T. elder, and Man- turer, (Weston & Co. Fenchurch-street). 
son T, younger, Tokephouse-yard, mer- Stothard T. B. Warrington, cotton-spinner, 
chants,(Weston & Co. Fenchurch-street). (Ellis, Chancery-lane). Smith J. Liver- 
Murray D. Pope’s-head-alley, insurance- pool, merchant, (Blackstock, Paper-build- 
broker, (Lane, Lawrence Pountney-hill). ings, Temple). Syms J. Neath,Glamorgan, 
Manley J. Mansell-street, merchant, (Bar- victualler,(Meakings, Hare-court,Temple). 
row, Threadneedle-street). Marsden G.B. Stackhouse W. Blackburn, Lancaster, linen 
Manchester, wpholsterer, (Ellis, Chancery- and woallen-draper, (Clarke & Co. Chan+ 
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cery-lane). Smith J. Lancaster, sadler, 
(Bleasdale & Co. New-Inn). Sells v. 
Brixton-hill, Surrey, carpenter, (Benton, 
Union-stree:). Shaw J. Oldham, cotton- 
spinner, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). Swendall 
R. Bristol, dealer in horses, (James, Gray’s- 
Innrsquare). Stockley J. Banbury, shop- 
keeper, (Farlow, Bouverie-street). Stevens 
W. Leeds, and of Pedlar’s-acre, stone- 
dealer, (Pickering, Fishmongers’-hall, 
Thames-street). Smith E. Greenwich, 
grocer, (Richardson, New-Inn). Surie R. 
Liverpool, merchant, (Blackstock, Paper- 
buildings). Salisbury J. Highgate, vic- 
tualler, (Price & Co. Lincoln’s-Inn). Selo- 
mon L. St. Martin’s-court, umbrella-maker, 
(Isaaes, Bevis Marks, St. Mary-axe). Sim- 
mons J. Lamberhurst, shopkeeper, (Rear- 
don & Co. Corbet-court). Saxon R. Man- 
chester, grocer, (Milne & Co. Temple). 
Spalding D. Thorpe next Norwich, liquor- 
merchant, (Hales, Nerwieh). Sare R. 
Bath, clothes-merchant, (Baxter & Co. 
Furnival’s-Inn). 

Taliemach T. Petersham, dairyman, 
(Willett & Co. Finsbury-square). Taylor T. 
Charilotte-street, Surrey, baker, (Cross, 
King-street). Taylor W. D. Cranley, apo- 
thecary, (Haynes, Fenchurch-street). Teas- 
dale W. Manchester, warehouseman, ( Dal- 
ston, Tooke’s-court). Thornley J. Bolton, 
rouslin - manufacturer, (Meddoweroft, 
Gray’s-Inn). ‘Tipper S. Leadenball-street, 
bookseller, (Mason & Co. Foster-lane). 
‘Thomas E. Merthyrtydvil, grocer, (Gregory, 
Clement’s Inn) 

Van Dyck F. A. Fenchurch-buildings, 
merchant, (Willett & Co. Finsbury-square). 
Ulrich G, Croydon, baker, (Sarth, Lyon’s- 
Inn.) 

Wood W.A,. Birch J. and Wood A. 
Manchester, cotton merchants, (Willis & 
€o. Warnford-court), Whitaker W. 


Prices of Dock, and Fire-office, Shares. 
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Gray’s-Inn-lane, victualler, (Hishmé 
Bush-lane). Wella J. Mivschoad ann? 
(Shephard & Co. Bedford-row). Wade B. 
Rotherhithe-street, mast and oar-maker, 
(Price, St. George’s-place). Webb H 
Manchester, victuailer, (Hurd, Temple), 
West J. jun. Bury-street, tailor, (Richard. 
son & Co. Bury-street). Wright T. Bir. 
mingham, grocer, (Bourdillon & Co. Little 
Friday-street). ~ Walket 3. Hul+Wharft 
lane, Queenhithe, hoop-binder, (Mangnall, 
Warwick-square). Wharton J. Chester, 
com-merchant, [Blackstock, Temple} 
Willmott R. E. Bradford, Wilts, money. 
scrivener, [Frewd & Co. Serle-street). 
Webb J. Bristol, linen-draper, [Thomas, 
Walbrook}. Webb J. D. Liverpool, mer. 
chant, [ Battye, Chancery-lane]. Walter B. 
New Remney, grazier, [ Egan, Essex-street). 
Whatton H. W. Loughborough Parkes, 
dealer, [Wilson, King's-Bench-Walks]. 
Whidborne R. Crediton, maltster, (Shep- 
herd & Co. Bedford-row). WoodJ. W, 
and Lakin W. London, warehonsemen, 
( Willis & Co. Warnford-court). Wyatt G, 
Exeter, victualler, (Williams & Co’ Lin- 
coln’s-Inn). Wall J. Oxford-street, hatter, 
(Morton, Gray’s-Inn). Wright S. Charles. 
street, jeweller, (Mayhew, Symond’s-Inn), 
Wain J. Brixton, clothier, (Highmoor, 
Bush-lane). Wooddeson W. Pall-mall, 
printseller, (Chapman & Co, St. Mildred’s- 
court). Walker J. Little Britain, lace 
dealer, (Lyon, Gray’s-Inn). While E.B, 
Chamber-stieet, carpenter, (Rutson, Well- 
close-square). Werninek J.G. Plymouth, 
merchant, (Fletcher, ‘Tooke’s - court). 
Wood W. New-road, brewer, [Noy & Co. 
Mincing-lane]. Williams S. Oswestry, 
Salop, dealer, [Jones, Oswestry] Ward J. 
Sutton, Norfolk, merchant, [Tilbury & Co. 
Bedford-row]. Wood J. Brighthelmstone, 
plumber, [Palmer, Doughty-street]. 


——— ae 


PRICES OF 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 
January 91, 181% 


CANALS. 
Grand Junction, 265/. per share 
Kennet and Aron, 43/. per share 
Wilts and Berks, 45. ditto 
Grand Surrey, 78/. per share 
Thames and Medway, 48/. per share prem 
Huddersfield, 32/. per share 
Rochdale, 55!. per share 
Lancaster, 25/. ditto 

DOCKS. 

London, 1282 per cent. 
Ditto Scrip, 26/. per cent prem 
West-India, 1611. per cent. 
Fast-India, 150/. per cent. 


L. Wozrs and 


CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 


ROADS AND RAILWAYS. 


Commercial, 136/. per cent. 


WATER-WORKS. 
East London, 186/. per share 
West Middlesex, 120/. ditto 
South London, 1261. ditto 
Kent, 32/. per share prem. 


FINE AND LIFE INSURAREFS. 


Globe, 1201. per share 
Imperial, 75d. per share 
Albion, 594. ditto 


Co. Canal, Deck, & Stock Brokers 



















1811.) | 87 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


INCE the return of dryer weather, the stop which had been put to the putting in of 

wheat, with the drill having ceased, the wheats sown are planted well,.and never 
looked better. The late light frosts have been very serviceable in checking the too 
forward wheat. Grazing stock continues in rather an indifferent state. Straw, from the 
superior excellence of the late harvest, is particularly good which has been of great use 
to the cattle driven mostly to house or straw yard. Happily, from the late change of 
weather the sheep are no longer considered as exposed to the rot; even in the lands 
which have not been under-drained. The turnip crops having failed in some districts, 
they continue dear; as is also lean stock in general; fat, unless of superior quality, has 
heen lately on the decline. Tares have grown fast on warm soils. 


Price of meat in Smithfield Market :—Beef, 4s. 8d. to 6s. Od ;—Mutton, 4s. 4d. te 
5s. 0d.;—Veal, 6s. Od. to 8s. 8d. ;—Pork, 6s. 6d. to 7s. Od. 





Middleses, Jan. 25. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theW inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Jan. 19, 1811. 























































































































{NLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat! Kye Barley | Oats Wheat, Rye | Barley) Oats. 
s. djs. djs. djs. d. s @is. dia éte, &, 
Middsx.| 97 7 139 7) 30 SiiEssex ...eee00) 91 4159 0} 37 10/351 2 
Surrey }105 0] 42 0] SO 4/33 OffKent ......../ 93 Of 55 0) 38 0/31 3 
Hertford} 89 4) 51 0} 39 4) 29 4Suscex ......| 98 10 37 8127. 6 
Bedford} 85 0} 44 4)38 6/26 8 Suffolk ......1 89 2142 oO] 34 7°26 9 
Hantin.| 85 3 388 0| 24 4)iCambridge ....} 82 5 31 7/20 10 
Northa. | 82 8] 44 0} S6 5/21 GfNorfolk ......| 84 4/38 9} S83 1126 5 
Rudand{ 86 6) 47 6} 40 S!} 25 OfLincoin ......] 85 0 $5 11;21 2 
Leicest.} 86 2} 48 0] 39 1/24 41York ........] 80 2] 49 8] 34 1/22 4 
Notting. 90 0} 42 O} 41 2} 25 SHDurham ......] 87 4 i27 8 
Derby | 87 8 42 0} 25 1GhNorthumberland] 74 9] 48 8] 36 0/125 0 
Stafford} 95 9 42 11] 28 11}}Cumberland ..} 81 7/49 61 40 0)25 9 
Salop |102 11] 65 8] 44 2] SL 11f|Westmorland ..] 91 2] 52 4] 43 2126 il 
Hereforj105 6) 57 6143 .4} 30 Lancaster ....] 86 3 53 4,28 4‘ 
Wor'st. 108 10) 53 4140 4) 34 118Chester ....../ 90 8 46 10'30 1 
Warwicj103 2 41 9 Sl GHFlinte ...cc00-) 96 O 51 Qf ee 
Wilts |105 0! 86 10) 28 Denbigh ....] 95 8 52 3129 10 
Berks [102 5] 55 101 29 1f/Anglesea...... 40 0121 0 
Oxford |101 2 33 10} 25 7{\Carnarvon ..../ 89 8 48 4124 0 
Bucks | 98 4 386 2] 27 10i)Merioneth ....} 95 0 48 8128 4 
Brecon }121 6) 83 2} 52 38} 25 SiCardigan......{ 98 9 88 10:16 3 
Montgo.j}107 2 42 11} 28 QPembroke ....}] 81 10 88 8117 10 
Radnor. {119 11 44 3) 29 7iCarmarthen..../101 4/}+———] 42 4/fg $ 
Glamorgan ....{107 5}———-| 46 822 8 
enmeems Gloucester ..../113 & 88 8/32 0 
Somerset ...... 110 9 44 10:34 0 
Average of England and Wales. {Monmouth ....|119 8 46 8} 
Wheat 96s.0d.; Rye 50s.1d.; Barley Devon .eoseeesf110 9 43 6) —— 
40s. 11d.; Oats 26s. 9d.; BeansjjCornwall......] 95 4 43 2/24 0 
49s. 6d.; Pease 48s. 10d.; Oatmealf}Dorset........J102 8 86 9:28 0 
49s. 10d. ANtS cvecececflOe 1 38 11128 8 

















BILL of MORTALITY, from DEC, 26, 1810, to JAN. 22, 1811. 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2and 5 - 140]460 and 70 -144 
Males 958 1868 Males, 770 1460 5 and 10 - 50470 and 80 -103 
Females 930 Females 690 ¢ 10 and 20 - 42] 80 and 90 - 41 
Whereof have died under two yearsold 401 20 and 80 - 9490 andi00 - 6 
80 and 40 - 146 
Peck Loaf, 4s.11d. 43.11d. 5s. id. 4s. 11d. 40 and 50 - 152 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per lb. 50 and 6@ ~ 136 
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